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The Jobber’s Salesman 


and the retailer both realize the differ- 
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“Best Advertised Line 
We Carry” 


A Texas dealer writes to us: 

‘You have the best advertised line that we 
carry. In fact, you help sell other goods 
for us." 

This fact accounts, in part, for the truth dis- 
covered by an Eastern dealer that 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


has proved to be “‘the easiest selling merchandise 
in our store.” 

Write us or ask your jobber to request us to send 
you circular 1245-H, describing our extensive line 
of advertising and display helps that we supply free 
of charge to dealers handling our ware. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
49-51 West 34th Street—NEW YORK—9-19 Maiden Lane 


. 5 North Wabash Avenue 150 Post Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Every Move 
of the Clock 


marks some new step 
toward better construction 
in the products of the 
National Manufacturing 
Company. 


Storm-Proof 
Hanger Rail 


The improved Storm Proof Rail 
is our latest achievement. The 
cover has been lengthened 144 
inches, giving ample protection to 
the opening between door top and 
rail bottom. The cover-splice has 
been replaced by snug-fitting 
weather-proofed, dove-tailed ends, 
and a new style end cap has been 
provided which gives additional 
bracing strength. 


These features have been retained 
in the new rail, it fits closely to the 
building; it is storm-proof and bird- 
proof; no brackets are required— 
the solid build of the rail provides 
enough support for the swinging of 
heavy doors. 


Have you heard of the latest im- 
provements in our Storm-Proof 
Hangers? Write. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Il. 
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The above sectional view clearly 
illustrates the Storm-Proof feature of 
this Rail; the perfect tread for the 
wheels and the roller bearings with ; 
which each wheel is equipped. STATI 
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RETAILERS WELCOMED AT 
JOINT CONVENTION 


The Board Walk at Atlantic City 


Marked Interest in Retailers’ Problems Shown by Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 





E. E. Mitchell, President N. R. H. A. 


6¢¢ DECENTLY we sent to twenty-five deal- 

ers in twenty-five different states 
(grouped closely together in the South and 
Middle West) a list of twenty-five staple ar- 
ticles which we requested them to buy from 
their usual source. Seventeen of the retailers, 
with average ratings, have reported—sending 
us copies of their invoices. The smallest dif- 
ference between the highest and lowest price 
on the same article was 25 per cent. The 
greatest difference between the prices of a 
given article was 250 per cent. I am merely 
telling you this to show that you have not 
solved the question of economical distribution 
yet.” 





SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS BY THE LEADERS 


W. D. Taylor, President, N. H. A. to the man- 
ufacturers. 


66 yor sales to mail-order houses are not 
more than from two to five per cent. 

of your total. Why put into the hands of the 

mail-order houses a club to break down our 

very best friends, the retailers, who are dis- 

tributing from 95 to 98 per cent. of your - 

products ?”’ 





] 





HE apparent harmony existing between the 
three vital factors in hardware distribution 
was a source of gratification to those who at- 

tended the joint sessions of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers in Atlantic City. 

The retailers were represented by President 
E. E. Mitchell, first vice-president, D. Fletcher 
Barber and Secretary Corey. At the invitation of 
the associations Mr. Mitchell addressed the open- 
ing meeting. During the entire time these gentle- 
men mingled with the various representatives of 
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manufacturing and wholesale firms there was evi- 
dence of new interest in the problems of the re- 
tailer and a more kindly feeling toward his or- 
ganization. 

The joint session was called to order at eleven 
o’clock Wednesday morning in the ball room of the 
Marlborough-Blenheim. The opening remarks of 
President Taylor were brief, welcoming the dele- 
gates and their guests to the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the National Hardware Association of 
the United States. The assembly joined in the song 
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Left to right: E. E. Mitchell, Morrillton, Ark.; D. F. Barber, Boston, Mass.; R. C. Goodell, Goodell Company; 
G. J. Turnbull, Goodell Company 


“God Bless Our Native Land,” following which an 
invocation was pronounced by the Rev. John R. 
Davies. 

Address of President Taylor 


In his address President Taylor commented 
forcefully upon the trade conditions now affecting 
the United States. He declared that the future of 
the country depended largely upon the actions of 
its individual citizens, and laid especial emphasis 
on the importance of buying goods, “(Made in Amer- 
ica.” Attention was directed to the fact that only 
30 per cent. of the pocket-knives sold in this coun- 
try are manufactured in the United States. Names 
of members who have died during the year were 
read while the audience stood. The list was com- 
mented upon as being the longest in the history 
of the association. In closing President Taylor en- 


dorsed the “Watchful Waiting” policy for which the 
head of the nation has been so severely criticised, 
and urged that all endeavor to carry out the later 
admonition to maintain neutrality as expressed by 
President Wilson. 


Optimistic Report by Secretary Fernley 


The report of James T. Fernley, secretary, fol- 
lowed. Mr. Fernley said: 


Gentlemen: 

Your secretary-treasurer again has the privilege and 
pleasure of presenting this report to the members of 
the National Hardware Association and on an occasion 
when we have with us the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association and others with whom we have 
the pleasure of meeting this morning. 

The work of this association has become an integral 
part of the business of the members and we have the 





James E. Mac Murray, Acme Steel Goods Company, and 


Mrs. Mac Murray 
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Left: J. G. Wright; right: C. S. Holmes, Morgan & 
Marshall Rubber & Tire Company 
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Left to right: F. G. Wooster, Van Doren Manufacturing Company, Norman Mintz, Silverlake Company; Paul 


De Hass, John Pritzlaff Hardware Company; George M. Wright, 


Wright Wire Company; Harvey Chapman, 


Chapman & Brooks; W. G. Smythe, American Screw Company 


pleasure of enjoying the active co-operation of our 
members and of presenting a character of association 
work which stands in the front rank of trade organiza- 
tions throughout this country. 

Our members are so accustomed to considering the 
interests of the trade as a whole, that they have fallen 
out of the selfish practice of considering their own indi- 
vidual interests regardless of what happens to others, 
and have considered the advisability or inadvisability of 
certain practices or acts in their relation to the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

This consideration, which has become a habit among 
our members, does not consider only the interest of 
the wholesalers, but it extends quite as full considera- 
tion to the welfare of the manufacturers and the retail 


hardware dealers who are so closely allied with us as 
distributors of hardware and kindred lines. 

The work of the association during the past year has 
continued to be educational in character. One of our 
features of educational work has been in connection 
with the matter of overhead expenses. 

This association can probably claim to have been the 
first National association which took up work of this 
character. 

At our. Convention in 1896, the cost of distribution 
was discussed and upon conference with some students 
on the subject, among whom was Professor Neystrom of 
the University of Minnesota, who is taking an interest 
in the scientific investigation of business methods, we 
are told that many cost investigations in other lines 
have drawn their inspiration from the work in the 





Ned Swift, Stanley Works, and Mrs. A. Carrigan, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


ny, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
harles Asbury. 


S. L. Webster, Delta File Com 
Mrs. Leo May, Mrs. 
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Left to og ™ ee H. Booth, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company; J. E. Baum, president Supplee-Biddle Company ; 


G. N. Groff, W 
Cole, Jr., W. H. Cole & Sons; 


hardware trade, so that instead of beginning cost in- 
vestigation work to-day, the hardware trade finds itself 
well schooled and in possession of cost knowledge which 
those in some other business are just beginning to 
secure. 

The tendency of cost investigation work has, in many 
cases, been toward a reduction of the expense account 
and consequently to render the wholesaler of hardware 
a more efficient and economic medium of distribution. 

During the past year, we have conducted a contest 
for best articles on the subject of the “Value of the 
Wholesaler of Hardware as a Distributor and Reasons 
Why He Is Essential.” 

This contest was participated in by salesmen con- 
nected with the houses which are members of the 
association and there were a large number of con- 
testants. 

The announcement of the awards will be made at 
this convention and it is the desire of our officers and 
executive committee that copies of the winning articles 
in pamphlet form be distributed not only to our mem- 





Paul Griffith, Paul De Hass, John Pritzlaff Hardware 
Company; Charles F. Griffith, Shields & Brother 


H. Cole & Sons; B. A. Hawley, Manager Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company; W. R. 
A. J. Klein, M. Klein & Sons 


bers, but also to our manufacturing friends, and we 
shall probably make them available for publication in 
the trade papers. 

This association has rarely worked for or against 
the passage of legislation, but within the last several] 
years there seems to have been a period of agitation 
for our new laws, some of which bore directly on the 
business of the members of this organization. 

When the Clayton Anti-Trust Bill was introduced 
into Congress, it contained many provisions which, if 
passed, would have seriously injured the business of 
the hardware trade. 

The association interested itself, not in blindly fight- 
ing against the passage of the legislation which was 
proposed by the Administration, but in causing the 
members to inform their Congressmen and Senators of 
the desirability of changes which would more nearly 
serve the desired purposes of curbing any improper 
business practices by trusts and which would not inter- 
fere with the ordinary conduct of the business of the 
average individual concern. 





. J. Klein, M. Klein & Sons, Chicago; J. Langenbach, 
Geller-Warl-Hasener Hardware Company, St. Louis; 
James Surples, Surples, Dunn & Co., Chicago; C. D. 
Clark, Clark-Smith Hardware Company, Peoria; Dan. 

Stern, Chicago 
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From left to right: E. C. Bowman, Corbin Screw Co 
Kimball, Plymouth Cordage Company; F. J. Coakley, 
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ration; William E. Diehl, Corbin Screw Corporation; 
amson Cordage Company; William A. Hopkins, Decatur 


Hopkins Company 


Following the letters sent by our members to their 
representatives in Washington, a conference of whole- 
salers was arranged with President Wilson on July 29 
and in order that the views might represent the whole- 
sale interests generally, we secured the co-operation of 
the wholesalers in seven other lines and presented the 
views of our members both orally and in writing in 
the form of a carefully prepared statement which gave 
our arguments and suggestions and which was left with 
the President as a final expression of the views of the 
business men in conference. 

The Trade Commission Bill and the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Bill have been enacted into laws and we are hope- 
ful that instead of proving to be detrimental they will 
prove to be beneficial to the interests of those who are 
assembled here this morning. 

The changes which were made in the bills before 
passage, show quite clearly the strong influence of 
associated effort when directed along proper lines and 
while there were many influences at work to aid in the 
movement, we feel confident that the conference re- 
ferred to was not without its good effect in many ways. 

It is possible that such conferences with government 
officials may be arranged so that the views of the busi- 
ness public shall be presented to the Executive and 
Administrative officers of the government in the inter- 





From left to right: E. L. Davis, S. H. Davis & Co.; 

Frederick Pease, Chas. Parker Company; C. A. Jewett, 

George Worthington Company; T. C. Montgomery, J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


est of fair play and proper recognition of the rights of 
the business public. 


Returned Goods 


The association has called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the necessity of lessening the volume of returned 
goods and some publicity has been given the question 
with benefit. 

It has been made clear that the return of goods 
causes unnecessary expense and that in the interest of 
distribution at low cost, it is highly desirable to elim- 
inate any elements which unnecessarily load the over- 
head expense. 

The Metal Branch of our association has been most 
active, holding its Spring meeting on May 19th in the 
city of Pittsburgh. Much has been done toward dis- 
couraging the manufacture of goods which are not of 
creditable quality and great advances have been made 
in proper marking of products so that there may be an 
entire elimination of deception which may have been 
practiced in connection with the stamping of sheet metal 
products. 

The Metal Branch has enjoyed the co-operation of 





C. A. Jewett, of George Worthington Company, with 
wife and daughter 
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Left: W. J. Feddery, HARDWARE AGE; right: George 
T. Bailey, Oliver Iron & Steel Company 


the manufacturers in the work of uplifting the stand- 
ard of quality of business conduct and to this we must 
largely credit the progress we have made. 

An important feature of our work during the past 
year has been represented in the legal opinions on 
pending legislation and on legislation which has re- 
cently been passed by Felix H. Levy, of New York City. 
Much is printed in the public press about this legis- 
lation, but Mr. Levy’s opinions have been concise and 
to the point, leading our members to a better under- 
standing of the practical effort of new laws immediately 
after their passage. 

Recognizing the fact that the members of this associa- 
tion are, in a large measure, acting as an extension of 
the sales department of the manufacturing institutions 
whose product they distribute, we have welcomed sug- 
gestions in regard to greater sales possibilities for the 
goods which they handle. 

These are days when the manufacturers are doing 
considerable advertising, some of this advertising being 
in the so-called National magazine, the wholesaler 
carrying stocks at convenient distributing points in 
every state of the Union, is able to give such advertis- 
ing manufacturers a national distribution of their prod- 
uct to the retail trade and thus make it possible for the 
consumer to secure his goods promptly and conveniently 
upon making inquiry of his local retailer. 

The association will continue to welcome suggestions 
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Left: George Koon, Henry Disston & Sons; right: 
Horace Disston, Henry Disston & Sons 


from the manufacturer regarding means of furthering 
this important work, recognizing the community inter- 


est involved. 
Membership 


Our membership during the past year has shown a 
healthy growth and it gives us a great deal of pleasure 
to welcome 25 more new members at this convention 
than we had one year ago. 


Changes in List Prices 


Some of our manufacturing friends have changed 
the list prices on their goods, making necessary corre- 
sponding changes in the jobbers’ catalogs and it has been 
suggested to us by such manufacturers that while these 
changes may be imperative and necessary in some cases, 
yet sometimes they are avoidable and prefer a change 
in discount rather than a change in list prices which 
makes the pages of bound catalogs useless. 

Our association has continued to co-operate with the 
National One Cent Letter Postage Association, of which 
our former member, George T. McIntosh, is secretary- 
treasurer, and we understand that substantial progress 
is being made by that association, accomplishing the 
purposes for which it was organized. 


European War Discussed by Rev. Davies 


Dr. John R. Davies, of Bethlelem Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, stated in opening his re- 
marks that he had been invited to select the Euro- 
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Left to right: J. H. Robinson, Hart & Cooley; J. J. Schneider, Buffalo Sled Company; W. W. Conde, Watertown, 
N. Y.; Tom Usher, Chicago, Ill.; A. C. McKinnie, Stanley Works; Fred Pease, Charles Parker Company; J. 
A. Warner, Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company 
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From left to right: C. F. Silvester, Winchester ye 


pany; A. W. Bert Peck, Stanley Rule & Level 


pean war as the topic for his address. He empha- 
sized the fact that he was a guest of the organiza- 
tions and wished it distinctly understood that his 
endeavor would be to make his comments as impar- 
tial as possible, that he desired to make no state- 
ment which would affect the feelings of any one 
present. 

His address was heard with careful interest and 
appreciation, expressed by hearty encores and a 
rising vote of thanks when he had finished. 


N. A. Gladding Launches “Prosperity Day” 


The president of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, N. A. Gladding, was intro- 
duced by President Taylor. Mr. Gladding congratu- 
lated the wholesalers on the growth of their organi- 
zation and the success with which its undertakings 
had been favored. He called attention to the fact 
that his association was also showing a healthy 
growth each year. President Gladding thoroughly 
endorsed the remarks of Mr. Taylor in urging deal- 
ers to buy goods, “Made in America,” and in closing 
his remarks expressed a firm belief that new op- 
portunities were opening for the American public. 
He felt that it was a time for optimistic thoughts 





Left to right: Charles Bishop, Frank Gould, Mr. Van 
Martin; George H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


ting et gr a 20 ey R. B. Jones, Clyde Cutlery Com- 
ompany ; M. Lynch, Winnipeg, Can., and Tom Usher 


and expressions and suggested that October 28 be 
hereafter known as “Prosperity Day” and that 
henceforth everyone should refuse to offer pessi- 
mistic suggestions. 


President Mitchell Brings Retailers Closer to Other Dis- 
tributing Factors 


The fact that preceding speakers, in discussing 
associations and their work, had neglected to men- 
tion the organized retailer was brought to the at- 
tention of the audience in a most diplomatic man- 
ner shortly after E. E. Mitchell, president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association had been in- 
troduced. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that he brought greetings 
from the body of 15,000 retailers which he repre- 
sented, who thoroughly recognized the importance 
of these two associations, but who sometimes felt 
that they (the manufacturers and wholesalers) did 
not recognize the other as they should. 

He said he appreciated that this was an opening 
session where business was not transacted, yet, rep- 
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Left to right: Mrs. H. A. Luedke, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mrs. E. C. Hough, Plymouth, Mich.; Mrs. Tom Usher, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Colladay, Hutchinson, Kan. 
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resenting an organization of business men he felt 
it to be his duty to talk to the point. He wished 
it distinctly understood that every statement he 
would make was expressed with only the kindest 
feelings whether referring to the jobber or the man- 
ufacturer. The jobber was a warm personal friend, 
he was the one to whom the retailer turned first of 
all for advice and assistance, but in spite of this 
friendship the retailer did not agree with all of the 
policies of his best friend, the jobber. | 

Referring to a previous remark by Secretary 
Fernley that the wholesalers had been endeavoring 
to lower the cost of distribution, President Mitchell 
stated that he wished to drop a hint: “Keep at it. 
You have not solved the problem. 

“Our organization occasionally makes investiga- 
tions. Recently we sent to twenty-five dealers in 
twenty-five different states (grouped closely to- 
gether in the South and Middle West) a list of 
twenty-five staple articles which we requested them 
to buy from their usual source. Seventeen of the 
retailers, with average ratings, have reported— 
sending us copies of their invoices. The smallest 
difference between the highest and lowest price on 
the same articles was 25 per cent. The greatest 
difference betaveen the prices of a given article was 
250 per cent. I am merely telling you this to show 
that you have not solved the question of economical 
distribution, yet. 

“The retail association recognized the fact,” said 
Mr. Mitchell, “that the real purpose of the manu- 
facturer was to reach the consumer. It was the 
manufacturer’s duty to make his line stronger, bet- 
ter and at the least possible cost. He wished, how- 
ever, that the manufacturer would go farther than 
this phase of marketing and see that the goods 
reached the consumer without too much overhead. 
He should see that there was no collection from thé 
retailer for services not rendered or for services 
unnecessarily rendered.” 

The speaker told of visits made to manufactur- 
ers in whose plants apparently good machinery was 
being discarded for automatic machines which would 
produce better results. He expressed the hope that 
the manufacturer would give the same attention to 
the cost of distributing that he was to the cost of 
producing. If the manufacturer had more men on 
his pay-roll than necessary he would use methods 
to remedy the condition. The retailer and whole- 
saler were on the pay-roll of the manufacturer. To 





F. M. Everett, and W. V. Hawkins, 
Columbian Rope Company, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


S. G. Lewis, Pen 
Company, and Miss Lewis 
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a certain point both were needed in acting as dis- 
tributing agents to the consumer. In some cases the 
services of both were not necessary. “In such 
cases,” said Mr. Mitchell, “the manufacturer should 
use the services which were most economical.”’ 

“We have reached the point,” continued President 
Mitchell, “when the price of goods is largely fixed 
by the mail-order houses. I have been informed 
that one firm will distribute six million catalogs this 
year, and that it has made arrangements to dis- 
tribute seven carloads of catalogs from a center near 
my home. Those catalogs in the hands of our cus- 
tomers fix the prices we should ask. It is very em- 
barrassing to the retailer to quote a price and have 
his customer flash a catalog house quotation which 
is 60 per cent. lower. It breaks us down with our 
customers, gentlemen, and you do not want that.” 

The retailers are pleading with the manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers to recognize these facts, said 
the speaker. He appreciated fully that this was an 
open session and not the place to go more fully into 
the situation. The retailer goes to the jobber first 
to tell his troubles, he had been doing so with the 
individual firms. “I buy 60 per cent. of my goods 
from the jobber and R. W. Shapleigh probably 
knows as much about my business as I do. We 
come to you to-day as a body, we want to help you 
and we want you to help us.” 


President Taylor Endorses Plea of Retailers 


When Mr. Mitchell had closed his remarks, Presi- 
dent Taylor of the National Hardware Association, 
expressed his appreciation for the straightforward 
manner in which the situation had been presented. 
He urged the manufacturers to heed the warning 
given by the retailers. “Your sales to mail-order 
houses,” said Mr. Taylor, “are not more than from 
two to five per cent. of your total. Why put into 
the hands of the mail-order houses a club to break 
down our very best friends, the retailers, who are 
distributing from 95 to 98 per cent. of your 
products.” 


Canadian Hardware Men Introduced 


T. B. Williams, president of the Canadian Whole- 
sale Hardware Association, was introduced and af- 
ter a few remarks gave way to others of his organi- 
zation who were present. Announcement of vari- 
ous entertainment features followed, after which 
adjournment was ordered until the first executive 
session which was held in the afternoon at 2:30. 





Left: J. L. Hawkins, Emmons- 
lwania Rubber Hawkins Hardware Company; 
right: F. H. on John Simmons 

Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Left to right: Brace Hayden, San Francisco, Cal., first Sameer ar on A. J. Bihler, Pittsburgh, Pa., presi- 
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dent; T. J. Fernley, Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer, 0 


ers of the National Hardware Association 


Wholesalers’ Constructive Meeting 


Wr the wholesalers’ executive session opened 

Wednesday afternoon the meeting place 
was packed. Old members were out in force and 
thirty newly made members were represented. 
The executive committee in their report referred 
to the harmony existing in the trade and urged 
even a closer spirit of co-operation with the re- 
tail trade. 

In a discussion on new legislation the prin- 
cipal points of the Clayton Bill and Trade Commis- 
sion Law were discussed after which exclusive sell- 
ing arrangements were analyzed. This discussion 
brought out the point that while individual whole- 
salers might benefit by such exclusive agencies 
that the trade as a whole and the public it served 
was injured. 

The delegates who visited President Wilson on 
July 29 reported through Chas. H. Watkins of 
the Watkins-Cottrell Company, of Richmond, Va., 
who was pleased to state that some of the recom- 
mendations made to the nation’s chief executive 
at that time have been enacted into laws. 

Announcements were then made of the results 
in the essay contest recently conducted by the Na- 
tional Hardware Association. Essays written by 
traveling salesmen from practically every state in 
the Union had been submitted. Willard E. Alter 
of Logan-Gregg Hardware Company was awarded 
highest honors and Geo. F. Baldwin of Rogers and 
Baldwin won second place. Fred H. Dorn of 
Frye, Phipps & Co. was third, W. J. Featherstone 
of Bingham Company was fourth, and J. Bennett 
Rollins of Carlin & Fulton Company was fifth. 

Honorable mention was given C. E. Woeppel of 
the Buffalo Wholesale Hardware Company, J. C. 
Kepler of Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, C. 
Maclean of Geo. Worthington Company, W. A. 
Kamoor of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Company, 
and W. Ganuchean of Stauffer, Eshleman & Co. 

It is regretted that space limits in this issue 
of HARDWARE AGE do not permit us to publish 
the essays submitted. They will appear later. 

Thursday morning’s meeting opened with a re- 
port of a special committee on the cost of doing 
business and in the lively discussion which fol- 
lowed many wholesome economical methods were 
explained. 


Calvin M. Smyth, president of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association then delivered 
an address on “Cost Problems in the Distribution 
of’ Goods at Wholesale.” Mr. Smyth is one of 
America’s foremost dry goods wholesalers and at 
the conclusion of his remarks his audience agreed 
that there was no great difference between dry 
goods and hardware. Mr. Smyth’s remarks and 
experiences can certainly be well applied to any 
wholesale business. 

Business leaks and the limit of credit and cash 
discount were then discussed. It was decided 
that extension of credit beyond sixty days should 
bring with it compensation in the form of inter- 
est and 6 per cent. was considered a fair rate to 
charge. Consideration was also given shorter 
terms, some of the wholesalers feeling that 60-day 
bills were too liberal. It was hoped that the 
wholesalers’ terms of sale could be brought to 
conform more closely with the manufacturers’ 
from whom goods were bought. The meeting 
closed with question box discussion. 

On Thursday afternoon the Metal Branch of 
the Association discussed the progress made in 
adopting a plan to sell roofing on a pound basis. 
This, it is hoped, will bring about honest weights 
and wipe out the abuse of stamping light weight 
materials incorrectly. It is a movement which 
has the hearty endorsement of all honest people in 
the trade. 

In a discussion on the advisability of stamping 
plates with a rubber stamp it was the consensus 
of opinion that a die was the only proper method 
because it was more apt to reflect the truth. 

The Metal Branch has developed rapidly in 
both membership and activity this year. 

On Friday morning the nominating Committee 
unanimously proposed A. J. Bihler of James C. 
Lindsay Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, for 
president, Brace Hayden of Dunham Corrigan & 
Hayden Company, San Francisco, Cal., for first 
vice-president and C. A. Knapp of Knapp & Spen- 
cer, Sioux City, Ia., for second vice-president. 

A. H. Decatur of Decatur & Hopkins, Boston, 
Mass., was proposed to fill the vacancy on the 
executive committee caused by Mr. Knapp’s ad- 
vancement. Harry L. Dolten, F. A. Heitmann, H. 
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August Luedke, R. H. Treman and J. B. Stillman 
were proposed for re-election and by unanimous 
approval these officers were elected for the en- 
suing year. 

‘“Salesmen and How to Get Good Ones,” was the 
subject of an address by W. S. Wright of Wright 
& Wilhelmy of Omaha, Neb. Mr. Wright is a 
forceful speaker and a man of strong personality. 
He believes that the failure of most traveling men 
is due to the lack of care exercised by the sales 
manager in hiring his men. Mr. Wright has a 
system of direct rapid fire questions which must 
be answered somewhere near par before a sales- 
man can qualify for him and a follow-up system 
which does not permit a salesman’s energies to 
lag when he is on the road. 

As the meeting was about to close A. D. Clinch 
of Underhill Clinch & Company of New York 
came forward and in most fitting words expressed 
the appreciation of the wholesalers of the tireless 
efforts of the retiring president, W. D. Taylor. 
Mr. Clinch said it was the wish of the association 
that a sterling token of their esteem of so sterling 
a man be given Mr. Taylor and on behalf of his 
associates presented the popular Cleveland whole- 





First section of cut: 


Mrs. Coles, Brooklyn, N. Y., second section of cut: 
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saler with a magnificent sterling silver tea service. 

For once words came with difficulty from the 
old war horse of the wholesalers, as he laid down 
the gavel to express his sincere appreciation. W. 
D. Taylor has been an active tireless worker as 
president of the National Hardware Association 
and will continue to render service as a member 
of the advisory board with past presidents W. S. 
Wright, J. D. Moore and Robert M. Dudley. 

In closing, president-elect A. J. Bihler ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the honors conferred 
upon him and said that his ambition was to main- 
tain the high record set by those who had pre- 
ceded him as president of the association. | 

Two cities are being considered for the next 
meeting place—Atlantic City and San Francisco. 
A preliminary canvass, showed about 60 per cent. 
of the wholesalers present to be in favor of At- 
lantic City, but final vote on this important sub- 
ject will be taken by mail. 

T. James Fernley was again selected to act 
as secretary-treasurer for the association. 

The meeting closed with the adoption of reso- 
lutions thanking those who had made the 1914 
meeting such a splendid success. 





In rear chair, Miss Bailey, Pittsburgh, Pa., front chair, Mrs. Taylor, New York City, 
Mrs. Webber, Mrs. H. L. Pfeiffer, third section of cut: 


S. R. Droescher and Ned Swift, “Starters.” 


Convention Entertainments 


A pleasing variety of entertainments was pro- 
vided for the ladies who attended the conventions. 

On Wednesday afternoon they enjoyed a two 
hours’ chair ride along the Board Walk. The 
dance that evening in the ball room of the Blen- 
heim was well attended. 

The ladies’ golf tournament proved especially in- 
teresting. A miniature course was laid out on the 
Marlborough-Blenheim lawn and fourteen of the 
visitors contended for low scores. The first prize, 
a handsome comb, was awarded to Mrs. Braffett, 
whose score was 48. Miss Reynolds was awarded 
sécond prize, a pair of cut steel buckles, her score 
being 57, while Mrs. Mallett was a close third with 
a score of 58. She was awarded third prize, a 
neck piece. 

A theater party, followed by dancing, at the 
Garden Pier was the feature provided for Thurs- 
day evening. Lace fans were given to the ladies 
who attended. Friday afternoon the ladies en- 
joyed a card party in the Blenheim southwest so- 
larium. Mrs. T. J. Fernley won first prize, a ster- 
ling silver mesh bag. Mrs. L. H. Marvel was 
awarded second prize, a handsome vanity case. A 
leather vanity box, third prize, was won by Mrs. 
C. A. Jewett. Mrs. R. J. Mahara was fourth, win- 
ning a cut glass powder puff box, and Miss 
Droescher was awarded fifth prize, a lady’s comb. 
The program of entertainments was concluded Fri- 
day evening with dancing in the ballroom. 


Western Delegates Enjoy Trip 


T. J. Usher, Ned Swift, Frank Gould, R. B. Jones 
and F. E. Sorensen, the committee in charge of the 
“Hardware Special” from Chicago to Atlantic City, 
won new laurels this year. 

The train left the La Salle street station at 5:30 
Sunday afternoon reaching Buffalo early Monday 
morning and Philadelphia at five o’clock the same 
afternoon. Here the party was transferred by bus 
to the ferry station. The special left this point on 
schedule time, although a comparatively small al- 
lowance had been made for the transfer of the 
eighty passengers and tHeir luggage, and a record 
run to Atlantic City brought the party there exactly 
at the hour previously fixed. 

Every stage of the trip was thoroughly enjoyed. 
On Sunday evening there was an informal stag 
party in the buffet car, where J. M. Holliday and 
J. Clark Coit, as musical directors, provided excel- 
lent entertainment with some new songs. Tom 
Usher, master of ceremonies, effectively operated a 
new one-way door check by which means it became 
an easy matter to enter the car, but a comparative- 
ly hard one to leave it for any purpose. 

Scissors sets in attractive containers were pre- 
sented to the ladies in the party as souvenirs of the 
trip. Every detail had been carefully prearranged 
and there was not the slightest halt in the entire 
program, a fact so unusual as to provoke especially 
favorable comment from those who traveled on the 
“Hardware Special.” 
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William H. Matthai, Baltimore, Md., president; F. D. Mitchell, New York City, secretary- 


Excellent Addresses Feature of Manufacturers’ Sessions 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation called to its assistance experts in various 
phases of industrial development in the recent con- 
vention in Atlantic City. These addresses, which 
were followed by interesting question box sessions, 
were the features of the meetings. 

The new officers, elected Friday, are as follows: 

President, William H. Matthai, National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Company, Baltimore, Md. 

First vice-president, Charles J. Graham, Graham 
Nut Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second vice-president, Frank Baackes, American 
Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, II. 

Third vice-president, Frederick H. Payne, Green- 
field Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. 

The executive board for the next year will be 
composed of: Charles E. Bishop, George H. Bishop 
& Company, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; A. W. Bowman, 
Atlantic Screw Works, Hartford, Conn.; William 
D. Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; John L. Haines, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank Harrison, Gulf 
States Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala.; B. A. 
Hawley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn.; Robert B. Jones, The Clyde Cutlery 
Company, Clyde, O., and Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette 
R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


President Gladding Urges Closer Attention to Political 
Matters 


In his address, which opened the program for the 
first executive session, N. A. Gladding showed the 
need for close attention to the political matters af- 
fecting the business interests of the country. He 
spoke, in part, as follows: 

‘Gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to extend to you the 
heartiest of greetings and welcome to this the twelfth 
annual convention of our association. 

I shall not, therefore, consume much of your valuable 
time by anticipating what they may have to tell you, 
except to say that it seems to me we have true cause 
for congratulation, and indeed I think I might say 
thankfulness, when we realize what you will soon learn 
from the secretary’s report that in spite of the adverse 
business conditions through which we have been pass- 
ing during the past year we are able to show both an 
increase in our membership and in the amount of cash 
on hand after all debts are paid, as compared with a 
year ago. This shows a fine and healthy condition, 


which I believe predicates the continued growth and 
prosperity of our association. 

Comprising as we do over three hundred and fifty 
first class manufacturing concerns, there is no doubt 
that any action we might take upon any subject that 
is within the province of the association is bound to 
command respect. 

There are first and foremost, of course, those ques- 
tions pertaining to our relations to the trade such as 
can be considered without any infringement upon the 
laws of the land, and then there are other subjects 
that affect us all which we can take up from time to 
time for discussion and action, that should be for the 
general good of the business world. 

And is it not true that the time is ripe for the busi- 
ness men of this country to speak up in a strong and 
forceful way, and yet in a way that is fair to all, for 
the rights that belong to them—for, after all, unless 
the business interests have fair and righteous treat- 
ment the country is in a bad way. 

The United States of America is not only one of the 
greatest producers of the fruits of the field, but also 
one of the greatest manufacturing countries in the 
world. With the present-day facilities for quick com- 
munication and transportation the farmer is as much 
a business man as anyone else, and general prosperity 
or general hard times affects him as well as the rest. 
Everybody wants prosperity because upon that depends 
the church, the college, the working man (and we all 
are working men); in fact, everything and everybody, 
even the Government itself, and so does it not behoove 
us all, and especially an association like this, to take 
a live interest in all those things that affect the body 
politic, and try to do all that we can to help put things 
on the right track. 

It has been said that business has had too much to 
do with politics, which is possibly true in some cases, 
but, on the other hand, I think that too much politics 
has injured legitimate business, and it is therefore 
high time and perfectly right that the business men 
should take a much greater interest in politics and see 
to it that sensible, practical men are elected to pass 
sensible and fair laws when any are passed at all, and 
to see that they are properly and fairly administered. 

At our semi-annual convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, I had the honor of presenting my report of 
our work for the preceding six months. 

We had a good attendance of our members at that 
meeting and the sessions were, I hope, interesting and 
profitable to those present. 

At that time an amendment to our constitution and 
by-laws was adopted, providing for an associate mem- 
bership for publishers of periodicals catering to the 
hardware industry. 
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Left to right: R. M. Parsons, Stanley Rule & Level Company; E. C. Bowman, Corbin Screw Corporation; 
James M. Holloway, American Steel & Wire Company; Frank Gould, George H. Bishop & Co. 


These associate members have all privileges except 
voting and holding office—and pay the same dues as 
active members. 

Since the June meeting we have continued our active 
canvass for new members which, as before stated, will 
be reported on by the secretary. 

Beginning in July events have occurred than which 
nothing more important or portentous to the world’s 
history have ever taken place. 

It seems perfectly marvelous what the business of 
the United States has been able to stand—for, while 
commercial failures have been above the average, and 
some of them colossal, yet as a whole the business 
structure remains sound. 

And this is a wonder in view of the tremendous 
strain to which that structure has been put by all the 
drawbacks it has had to contend against, not the least 


of which are the laws affecting United States com- 
merce. The European war has brought home to the 
people of this country the fact that we have, to speak 
plainly, been asleep on the question of a merchant 
marine and in our banking arrangements with foreign 
countries, especially with those nations to the south 
of us; therefore we were not ready to promptly take 
advantage of our opportunity to secure the trade of 
our southern neighbors. We also suddenly realize 
that we have not been patronizing those countries as 
we should, to bring their trade to us. 

South America alone imports annually on an average 
of something like a billion dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise, machinery, etc., of which our country has fur- 
nished but $150,000,000, or about one-eighth, which 
shows that we have a long way yet to go to get even 
our share. 





Left to right: George F. Weipert, R. B. Cherry, Sargent & Co.; F. F. Winters, United States Sand Paper 
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Chain Company; J. W. Beall, Beall Brothers; H. P. Chenoweth, Bir- 


mingham, Ala.; E. C. Griswold, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 


As to the home market, this association can make 
itself tremendously powerful in helping to create a 
strong sentiment on the part of dealers and consumers 
in buying goods from home manufacturers. The 
United States is the largest and best market in the 
world for good goods, and while it is true that we wish 
to secure and enjoy all of the foreign trade that we 
can possibly get, at the same time we don’t want to 
lose the home market, as that has greatly to do with 
keeping the wheels of trade moving in proper courses 
and the maintenance of prosperity in this land. 

Our association has been helping along the move- 
ment by enabling our members to secure a supply of 
labels to put upon their stationery, urging people in 
this country to purchase goods made in the United 
States. These labels can be obtained through our sec- 
retary at cost price. 

You will note from our program that we have en- 
deavored to make the sessions of this convention worth 


while by providing speakers who are prepared to tell 
us facts in regard to conditions in the southern half 
of this hemisphere, which I trust will be of value to 
us in planning our trade getting campaigns in that 
territory. 

I feel that we were very fortunate in securing the 
consent of the Hon. John Barrett, director general of 
the Pan-American Union, and Mr. Kies of the National 
City Bank, New York, to come to talk to us regarding 
these matters. 

I am also glad to call attention to the address which 
I know we shall listen to with pleasure and profit, from 
Mr. Marshall Cushing, upon organization work. Mr. 
Cushing is, as you know, a man of large experience, 
and he is conceded to be a high authority in that field. 

At the joint session with the National Hardware 
Association on Thursday afternoon we shall be highly 
favored by an address from the Hon. Mr. Levy, who 
will enlighten us upon the latest addition (the Clayton 
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bill) to the anti-trust laws. Mr. Levy was an assistant 
to the United States Attorney in prosecuting the 
American Tobacco Company case, and he is thoroughly 
versed in corporation law. 

It is the earnest request of your officers that every 
member present at this convention shall attend each 
of these sessions. The gentlemen who are to speak to 
us are doing so without any fee, and we certainly owe 
it to them as a matter of courtesy, if nothing else, to 
be present in return for this generous giving of their 
valuable time and thought, and we should compliment 
them with the largest possible audience. 

During the past year we have endeavored to make 
our associate organ, The Hardware Manufacturer, of 
value to the members by publishing information of vital 
interest to all. 

We all employ travelers and I respectfully recom- 
mend consideration of the proposed increase in mileage 
rates in the Eastern Trunk Line Association, and that 
some action be taken regarding same. 

In closing I desire again to express my sincere 
thanks to you for the great honor conferred upon me 
in making me your president. As I have already said 
the real work of the association is done by the secre- 
tary-treasurer and the chairmen of the committees, and 
to them, also to all the officers and members of the com- 
mittees and advisory board, I owe a debt of gratitude 


E. H. Refior, Bostwick Braun Company; C. G. Lamb, H. C. Tack Compan 
ohn S. Frey Company; Girard H. Story, Stanley Rule & Tova C 
Tool Company; James T. W. 


W. G. Rose, H. C. 
ompany and Atha 
» Bommer Brothers 


for their able work and suggestions and assistance in 
making my path easy. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to serve you as 
best I could, although I am afraid that it has been but 
very little. Yet if I have merited your approval in the 
least degree I am more than repaid. 

To my successor, and for the association, I extend 
my best wishes and shall always hold myself in readi- 
ness to do all in my power to aid in its welfare, up- 
building and prosperity. 

Reports of committees and other routine work oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of the time given to 
the opening meeting. After this work had been 
consummated Marshall Cushing, of New York City, 
addressed the body on the subject “Good and Bad in 
Organization Work.” 


South American Opportunities Subject for Second 
Session 


The second executive session of the association 
was called to order at 10.30 Thursday morning. 
The entire meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
South American opportunities. Able addresses 
were delivered by W. S. Kies, of the National City 
Bank, New York City, and the Hon. John Barrett, 
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Left to right: George N. Allen, The Carborundum Company; Irving Kemp, Vaughn & Bushnell Mfg. Com- 
pany; Herbert G. Glass, treasurer Samson Cordage Works; W. M. Brezette, Bryden Horse Shoe Company; 
H. M. Holton, Bryden Horse Shoe Company 


Director General of the Pan-American Union, 


Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Kies explained banking conditions as apply- 
ing to South American countries, with particular 
emphasis upon branch banks. His explanation of 
the various conditions relative to this line of work, 
showing the need for the establishment of such 
banks, and their advantage to American manufac- 
turers, proved particularly interesting. 


Hon. John Barrett Tells of Latin-American Oppor- 
tunities 
Mr. Barrett spoke, in part, as follows: 


E best evidence that the Latin-American field is 
one of importance to the hardware manufacturers 
of the United States is the fact that the twenty Latin- 
American countries reaching from Mexico and Cuba 
south to Argentina and Chile import annually from for- 
eign countries hardware products, according to the lat- 
est figures compiled in the Pan-American Union, valued 
approximately at $200,000,000. 
Of this total altogether the greater share comes 
from Europe, but that condition is largely due to the 
advantage that the European manufacturers and ex- 





porters have gained from being a long time in the field 
before the American manufacturers and exporters had 
entered the market. With much of the European source 
of supply now cut off, the hardware manufacturer of 
the United States should find a greater demand for his 
products than has existed before. 

In view, therefore, of the remarkable prominence 
which is now being given to Central and South America, 
I must caution all of you against any exaggerated ideas 
of this field and the gaining of wrong impressions 
through the articles, speeches, arguments and even 
sophistries of superficial students who have suddenly 
decided to pose as authorities on the subject because it 
is one of popular interest. I must urge you to take a 
commonsense, well-poised, middle-of-the-road view of 
the situation and approach what I might call your “Pan- 
American opportunity and responsibility” with a care- 
ful knowledge of its general situation and environment. 


Latin-American Field Not an El Dorado 


No manufacturer must for a moment enter the Latin- 
American field with the thought that he is to find an El 
Dorado, or that he is to meet a great body of importers 
in each of these southern countries awaiting his coming 
with outstretched hands filled with gold. No manufac- 
turer must go down to Latin America with the idea 





Left to right: Louis C. Upton, Upton Machine Company; Edmond Beall, state senator, Alton, Ill.; F. Grimm, 
Buffalo Wire Works; W. A. Harwi, Atchison, wars hs Swift, Chicago, Ill.; A. C. McKinnie, New Britain, 
Onn. 
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that he is discovering a new field that no one else has 
known about before. On the other hand, every manu- 
facturer must consider the Latin-American market just 
as he would consider any other legitimate and natural 
market of the world. He must remember that he will 
meet severe conditions of competition despite the fact 
that competition at the present moment is handicapped 
by the European war. That is only a temporary condi- 
tion, and if he builds up trade in war times he must 
prepare for what will come after the war if he wishes 
to continue in the field. The average Latin-American 
buyer is just as ready to buy from the United States 
manufacturer as he is from the European manufacturer 
provided the former can give him what he wants and at 
a price that will be satisfactory. . 

That the Latin-American opportunity in normal times 
is a great one is proved undeniably by the fact that the 
twenty countries of that part of the world bought and 
sold last year with the rest of the world products valued 
at approximately $3,000,000,000. 


United States Enjoys Considerable Latin-American 
Business 


It is a mistake and a bogey which is too often em- 
phasized that the United States is not doing a consider- 
able and praiseworthy business with its sister American 
republics. The truth is that the United States, taking 
into consideration all the Latin-American countries, last 
year bought and sold more with them in both value and 
volume than did any individual country of Europe. Its 
total trade in 1913, exports and imports, amounted to 
approximately $850,000,000, a sum much larger than 
the total trade of England and Germany, which lead 
among European countries. A wrong impression has 
gone abroad that the United States is far behind in 
Latin-American trade because it does happen that both 
England and Germany lead in the South American con- 
tinent, but South America proper comprises only half 
of the Latin-American countries. Even in this section 
the United States comes third, or after England and 
Germany, and during the last five years has increased 
its trade there more rapidly than has either of those 
countries. 

Must Have More American Capital 


The great general, material, industrial, economic and 
physical development of Latin America requires a vast 
amount of money for the launching, carrying through 
and conducting of various enterprises. Heretofore near- 
ly all the money for such undertakings has come from 
Europe. In the future it must come in a considerable 
degree from the United States if the business interests 
of this country desire to get the benefit and trade which 
comes from the investment of such capital. 


In conclusion, if I were to make any general observa- 
tions of advantage to you I would advise every man 
who has not already entered the Latin-American field 
to investigate carefully its characteristics and environ- 
ment by studying thoroughly the data which he can ob- 
tain here in this country from the Pan-American Union 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington. Secondly, if he makes up his mind from 
this study that there is an opportunity for him to do 
business in Latin America he should try to send his 
own representative there or join with a group of manu- 
facturers in sending a man who, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of his or their productive capacity, can study the 
actual conditions of the market in Latin America, re- 
port as to it, make sales if possible, and establish agen- 
cies. Third, if it is not possible to send direct repre- 
sentatives the services of many well-established com- 
mission houses and manufacturers’ agents in the prin- 
cipal export centers like New York, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans should be employed, because they already 
have a machinery to carry on business and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the conditions of demand and 
supply. 

If the Pan-American Union can be of any further 
service to you I hope you will not hesitate to communi- 
cate with me at Washington and permit me to be of as- 
sistance to you. 


New Federal Business Legislation Discussed 


The Hon. Felix H. Levy, of New York, former 
special counsel to the Department of Justice in the 
Tobacco Trust prosecution, addressed the manufac- 
turers in their Thursday afternoon executive ses- 
sion on the subject of new federal business legisla- 
tion with particular reference to the Clayton Bill 
and the Federal Trade Commission Law. Explain- 
ing the latter Mr. Levy said in part: 


Se new law does not define or explain in any way 
the meaning of the expression “unfair methods 
of competition.” Inasmuch as this provision will in all 
probability prove to be highly important in its effect 
upon business procedure, it will be useful to present 
the various expressions which have been made from 
authoritative sources concerning the scope and mean- 
ing of that expression. 

In the report made by the conference committee of 
the two Houses of Congress the following is stated: 

“It is impossible to frame definitions which embrace 
all unfair practices. There is no limit to human in- 
ventiveness in this field. Even if all known unfair 
practices were specifically defined and prohibited, it 
would be at once necessary to begin over again. If 
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Congress were to adopt the method of definition it 
would undertake an endless task. It is also practically 
impossible to define unfair practices so that the defini- 
tion will fit business of every sort in every part of this 
country. Whether competition is unfair or not gen- 
erally depends upon the surrounding circumstances of 
the particular case. What is harmful under certain 
circumstances may be beneficial under different cir- 
cumstances. It is now generally recognized that the 
only effective means of establishing and maintaining 
monopoly, where there is no control of a natural re- 
source, as of transportation, is the use of unfair com- 
petition. The most certain way to stop monopoly at 
the threshold is to prevent unfair competition. This 
can be best accomplished through the action of an ad- 
ministrative body of practical men thoroughly in- 
formed in regard to business, who will be able to apply 
the rule enacted by Congress to particular business 
situations, so as to eradicate evils with the least risk 
of interfering with legitimate business operations.” 

With regard to this statement, it is obvious that it 
leaves the matter in a very indefinite form. The rea- 
sonable interpretation is very clear, however, to the 
effect that the unfair practices referred to are de- 
clared by this statement of the conference committee 
to mean such practices as are likely to lead to mon- 
opoly, and it is probable that this is as near as it will 
be possible to come, in advance of definite decisions 
made by the new Trade Commission, to a definite un- 
derstanding of the meaning of this new and important 
provision of law. 

All statements from highly authoritative sources 
agree that the principal purpose of this new provision 
is to make it possible to arrest in their earliest stages 
any efforts to create a monopoly by the resort to prac- 
tices which the Trade Commission shall deem to be un- 
fair. Stated in other words, the chief purpose of this 
new enactment is to enable citizens who claim to be 
aggrieved by oppressive or unfair methods of business 
to obtain speedy relief, by giving them the right to re- 
sort to the Trade Commission and thereby obtain a 
more speedy determination of their complaints than 
has been possible heretofore under the Sherman law. 

It will be useful to state the specific illustrations of 
what probably constitute “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” which have been furnished by Professor Stevens 
of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He classifies the acts which may fairly be 
deemed to constitute unfair methods of competition as 
follows: 

1. Local price-cutting. 

2. Operation of bogus “independent” concerns. 

38. Maintenance of “fighting ships” and “fight- 
ing brands.” 

4. Lease, sale, purchase or use of certain arti- 
cles as a condition of the lease, sale, purchase or 
use of other required articles. 

5. Exclusive sales and purchase arrangements. 

6. Rebates and preferential contracts. 
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7. Acquisition of exclusive or dominant control 
of machinery or goods used in the manufacturing 
process. 

8. Manipulation. 

9. Black lists, boycotts, white lists, etc. 

10. Espionage and use of detectives. 

11. Coercion, threats and intimidation. 

The foregoing constitutes an excellent summary of 
the different practices which experience has shown that 
the great trusts have resorted to in order to create 
monopoly. It may fairly be taken as a guide for the 
character of practices which the new law condemns. 

It is unavoidable, however, that doubt will remain 
with regard to the precise and exact scope of this new 
provision until the Federal Trade Commission shall 
have been in operation for a sufficient length of time 
to have rendered decisions upon concrete cases sub- 
mitted to it, from which decisions it is practically cer- 
tain that a definite understanding will be gained of the 
true scope and meaning of this new provision. 

It is clear that the new commission will present sub- 
stantial advantages. It will furnish a prompt and 
readily accessible method for ascertaining whether or 
not particular acts are lawful or unlawful. Hereto- 
fore this could be ascertained only after long and ex- 
pensive litigation. Accordingly, it is desirable and ad- 
visable that the business community should give to the 
new law active and favorable consideration and should 
stand ready to resort to the commission in respect to 
any methods of business procedure the legality of which 
appears doubtful, and in this way to procure as speedily 
as possible a number of decisions from the commission 
from which it will be possible to determine the true 
scope and extent of the new provision. 

The second of the two new business laws passed by 
Congress is the Clayton Law. 

Consideration will here be given only to two sections 
of the Clayton law which are of more immediate in- 
terest to your association and to merchants generally. 

The first of these provisions provides, in substance, 
that it shall be unlawful in interstate transactions (but 
not in dealings with foreign countries) to discriminate 
in price between different purchasers of commodities 
“where the effect of such discrimination may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create a mon- 
opoly in any line of commerce,” such discrimination 
being permitted, however, when based upon differences 
in grade, quality or quantity or differences based upon 
the cost of selling or transportation. Such discrimi- 
nation is, moreover, permitted where it is “made in 
good faith to meet competition.” 

The result now is that single business concerns may 
continue as heretofore to establish such prices as they 
see fit, even though such prices be different to different 
customers, provided that the result shall not be a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition or tend to create a 
monopoly, or provided that such discrimination is made 
in good faith to meet competition. 

The remaining provision of the Clayton law which 
is of present interest is contained in Section 3. This 
section provides that it shall be unlawful in interstate 
transactions (but not in dealings with foreign coun- 
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tries) to lease or sell or contract to sell commodities 
or to fix the price thereof or a discount or rebate upon 
such prices, upon an agreement or understanding that 
the lessee or purchaser shall not use or deal in commodi- 
ties of a competitor. Such a transaction is, however, 
declared to be unlawful only where its effect “may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly.” 

This new section is obviously intended to prohibit the 
well-known practice of trusts in compelling customers 
to refrain from handling goods of a trust’s competitor, 
by the trust’s refusal to sell to such customer except 
. upon his agreement to confine his dealings to the trust. 
By reason of the control which many of the great 
trusts exercised over staple lines of merchandise, they 
were able to compel their customers to agree not to deal 
in similar goods of the trust’s competitors before the 
trust would agree to furnish to such customer the 
goods dealt in by the trust. The addition of the words 
just referred to, whereby such transactions are made 
unlawful only where the effect may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly, has 
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resulted in leaving unchanged the position of the ordi- 
nary business concern having none of the qualities of a 
trust and not aiming at a monopoly; and its effect is 
limited to making unlawful transactions of the kind 
indicated, where resorted to for the purpose of driving 
out competition or of creating a monopoly. 

The Clayton bill, as originally passed by the House 
of Representatives, provided that violation of either 
Section 2 or Section 3 should constitute a criminal act 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. This criminal 
feature was stricken out in the final form of the bill, 
and in its place there was substituted Section 11 of the 
new law, which gives to the Federal Trade Commission 
authority to enforce compliance with the provisions 
of Sections 2 and 3. 

It is likely that Sections 2 and 3 of the Clayton bill 
will not present the same difficulty of a clear under- 
standing of their meaning as is involved in the unfair 
competition clause of the Trade Commission Act. 
There are, however, some business transactions which 
involve elements of exclusive selling arrangements, the 
legality of which, under Section 3 of the Clayton Act, 
may fairly be open to doubt. Examples of such trans- 
actions are familiar, and do not require enumeration. 


President Mitchell Addresses Manufacturers 


The representatives of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association were invited to attend one of the 
executive sessions of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. President Mitchell spoke as follows: 

“I apreciate very much the honor of being asked 
to address you, and, as this will likely be my only 
opportunity to speak to you, I not only wish to bring 
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you greetings from the National Retail Hardware 
Association, but to give you a slight glimpse of 
some things from a retailer’s standpoint. Our as- 
sociation, representing a membership of over 15,- 
000 retail dealers, is vitally interested in reducing 
the cost of distribution of hardware, and we ask 
your closer co-operation in accomplishing that end. 
“We believe it as much the duty of the manufac- 
turer to study the best and most economical method 
of getting his product in the hands of the consumer 
as it is for him to raise its standard of quality and 
lower its cost of production, and that he should no 
more think of using both jobber and retailer when 
one or the other will do, than he would use two men 
in the manufacturing when one will do the work. 
“Our association is trying to make its members 
better and stronger merchants in every way, and we 
feel that economy of distribution demands the 
proper recognition of any good retailer by the man- 
ufacturer; that he should be sold direct and at a 
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price which insures his future business, and that 
the jobber should recognize the manufacturers’ 
right to do this the same as he cuts men off his pay- 
roll in the manufacturing of his goods when he puts 
in automatic machinery. 

“Many successful retailers have been encouraged 
to become small jobbers in order to gain certain ad- 
vantages in buying, by putting out salesmen and in 
other ways increasing his overhead expenses, and 
buying heavier than his natural outlet would jus- 
tify, which usually results in more or less demorali- 
zation. Now would it not be better that such mer- 
chants remain retailers, and still get as good prices 
as this change-up brings, and buy their goods from 
the source that means most economical distribution? 
This would direct his orders in a natural way, be it 
from manufacturer or jobber. 

“The catalog house gets the business of the con- 
sumer on price rather than a constant and costly 
personal canvass. The retailer is over-canvassed. 
What we need most is less personal canvassing and 
better and more uniform prices to meet competi- 
tion.” 
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Thomas E. Oliver, popular purchasing agent, at the Mrs. J. A. Warner, St. Joseph, Mo., and C. J. Knapp, 
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Address of the Rev. John R. Davies 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—lIt is a very great privilege 
to be invited year after year to come and speak a few 
words at the opening of your convention. It is also 
an added responsibility, because every year makes the 
task in a certain sense a little more difficult. When Mr. 
Fernley spoke to me about coming down here, he sug- 
gested that I speak to you about a subject that at the 
present time is engrossing the attention of the entire 
world, and that subject is the present war in Europe. 


This is a rather difficult theme for me to handle, in 
the first place, because of the vastness of the subject; 
in the second place, because I have had but little time 
to make any preparation, and in the third place, be- 
cause I am very sure that in a body like this there are 
men who stand on both sides of this question with very 
deep and very profound convictions. In a sense I am 
your guest this morning, and I trust that in all I am 
about to say I shall say nothing that in any way, shape 
or form whatever will trespass upon the courtesies of 
this relationship. 

Two old Scotch women met one day during the Russo- 
Japanese war, in a street car in Glasgow, and after 
a while they got quite sociable with each other, and 
one says: “It’s an awful war that’s going on now,” 
and the other looked at her with a sort of blank aston- 
ishment and she said: “Why, I didna ken there was 
any war at all,” and the other one said: “You didna?” 
“No, and what war is it?” “Well,” she says, “didna 
you ken that the Russians and the Japans are fighting 
each other?” And then the old woman just addressed 
looked out of the car window at the sunshine and she 
said: “Well, they’re havin’ a fine day for it.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Now, men, it is possible for some people to live such 
a life as that, absolutely unconscious of great facts 
and forces which are filling this world of ours at the 
present time with movements which are going to reach 


- on into the farthest eternity; but I am sure for you, 


and perhaps for myself, it may be said that we are 
keenly alive to that which is going on, and we are ex- 
tremely sensitive to what is transpiring across the At- 
lantic. It was a great conflict when the Huns over- 
flowed into central Europe; it was a great conflict when 
the Spanish Armada dashed itself to pieces against the 
rock bound coast of Britain; it-was a great conflict 


which for thirty years devastated so many of the Ger- 
man provinces; it was a great conflict when Napoleon 
walked with blood stained footsteps over nearly every 
nation of that Continent; it was a great conflict when 
the Civil War devastated so many parts of the fairest 
portions of our country; it was a great conflict in 1870 
when Germany at last marched triumphantly through 
the streets of Paris; but in my judgment the conflict 
at the present time is far greater than anything we 
have mentioned or suggested to your mind. There is 
one ray of sunshine, and it is the desire upon the part 
of each one of the contending parties to prove the 
reasonableness of her position. Germany says she was 
forced into the conflict. England replies by stating that 
she had called a peace conference in order to, if pos- 
sible, limit the war within certain boundaries. Belgium 
comes forward with the treaty guaranteeing her neu- 
trality, which was signed by all the great nations of 
Europe. In a sense they are all guilty, because back 
of it there is a worldwide lust for power. Germany 
is anxious to get into Asia Minor. Russia is equally 
anxious to get Constantinople, and Great Britain is very 
anxious to conserve her worldwide empire. This lust 
for power is not peculiar to those across the Atlantic. 
It has come across the seas and possessed you and me, 
in a sense. That which took the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad and almost brought it face to 
face with financial ruin, in order to grasp every steamer 
and every car and locomotive in New England, is an 
indication of what we mean. 

It is that lust for business, that madness for money 
which at the present time is compelling business men 
in every direction to strain every possible nerve in 
order to meet the cruelest and the keenest competition 
that the world ever knew, and in consequence they have 
little time for their families, they have less time for 
religion; and upon every side they are met by forces 
which are undermining their manhood and cutting them 
down in the very prime and noonday of life. 

There are certain characteristics connected with this 
conflict worthy of our attention. I saw a friend the 
other day who had just returned from England, where 
he had been spending some months, and he told about 
a poor soldier who had been brought from the battle of 
Moisne, wounded and insane, and what was it he would 
say in the hospital ward? Nothing except “Blood, 
blood, blood; blood everywhere.” The horror of the 
situation is simply indescribable. Think of men taking 
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the bodies of their dead comrades and building them up 
as fortifications in order to stem the onward rush of 
the enemy. Think of a stream so filled with blood 
that not only are the waters colored by blood, but the 
waters are banked back so that they overflow the sur- 
rounding country. We are shocked sometimes when a 
friend leaves in his will this statement: “After death 
my body is to be cremated.” We love to think of the 
grave, with its monument and the green grass, and an 
opportunity for us to go there at Eastertide and think 
of memories of days long since drifted away from us; 
but think of pile after pile of bodies cremated and 
burned like so much lumber and dirt in the darkness 
of the night, in order to get them out of the way, so 
that the army may march from one battlefield to 
another. 

Then there is the pity of it. My mother was born 
almost with the nineteenth century. She lived almost 
to the close, so that she spanned that. She used to tell 
me about the battle of Waterloo, and about the distress 
that rested upon the land because of the excesses of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and of the black Christmases that 
came to them at such a period. My brothers, the 
blackest Christmas that Europe ever saw or may ever 
see in the future will be with them this time. There 
will be the wail of the widow, and there will be the 
ery of the orphan for the father who will never return. 
And in every land touched by this war, either directly 
or indirectly, there will be the shadow of a blackness 
that no sunshine can possibly dissipate. 

Then the cost of it. There are children to-day, my 
brothers, unborn, who upon European soil will live out 
a long life, and to the last moment of their existence 
they will be paying for the cost of this struggle. And 
that is only a portion of it. Just think of the splendid 
men from Germany, from Scotland, from Ireland, from 
England, from France, and from Belgium, who have 
been swept away like so many flies—men who would 
have sung our poetry, men who would have led us in 
business, men who would have made a large place for 
themselves in statesmanship, men who upon their broad 
shoulders and by their comprehensive able minds, would 
have taken this twentieth century and lifted it up to a 
point that no century in the past ever attained. This 
I say is one of the elements in this cost. 

And then the bitterness. Some of you have stood in 
that square in Paris surrounded upon every side by 
those statues, symbolical of different cities. You will 
recall the statue representing the city of Strassburg, 
for a generation always in mourning. What did it 
mean? It meant bitterness in the French heart and a 
desire for the coming of the time when revenge would 
be possible. I recall that war, and many of you do, with 
all its bloodshed, and people thought that the question 
was settled entirely, with that great war indemnity and 
the taking away of those provinces. My brothers, war 
is just simply a great sore. It scatters seed upon every 
side, dragons’ teeth of bitterness, and you and I when 
we pass into eternity will be still living in a world, I 
am afraid, in which Englishmen will be hating the 
Germans, and Frenchmen and Belgians and Irish and 
Welshmen, and all who have been engaged in this strug- 
gle, either directly or indirectly, will be looking into 
each other’s faces with clenched fists and with bitter 
words. 

Then there is another side to it, the shame of it. 
Our modern civilization, after all of our endeavors in 
the way of arbitration treaties and the formation of 
peace conferences, the preaching of sermons and the 
putting on foot of ten thousand different agencies to 
bring men into a closer fellowship, and now all this is 
dissipated and trampled into the mud and mire under 
the feet of the cruelest kind of a militarism that the 
world ever knew. 

Then there is another side to it, the pity of it. You 
have read, of course, and have heard very frequently, 
and some of you have been there to see it, of the upris- 
ing in the Orient of China and Japan and India; those 
yellow and red peoples who for the first time are coming 
to some consciousness of their power, and upon every 
side the appeal has been made to our country and to 
the Christian nations in Europe to do everything in 
their power to stand upon their shores and to give to 
these people new ideals, ideals that will affect their na- 
tional, their social and religious life and fashion them 
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anew after patterns that will be of the greatest service 
to them in the future. Now all this is broken, and the 
heathen nations are looking in a certain scorn upon all 
our attempts to uplift and bless them. This I say is 
a part of the pity of this awful struggle. 

No one can tell what will be the outcome. I think we 
have come to the most solemn hour in the world’s his- 
tory, a time when every thinking man and every think- 
ing woman is called upon with God’s providence to 
consider the situation as never before. What the result 
will be none can tell. Suppose that the Allies are vic- 
torious and that Germany is crippled, and in a certain 
sense humiliated. Is that going to add to our modern 
civilization? Germany, with her splendid universities, 
splendid advances in science, with her great historical 
and religious traditions. And then with Russia beyond, 
a huge colossus representing ideals with which we have 
no fellowship whatever; will that add to modern civili- 
zation? Suppose that Germany is victorious, stripping 
France of all her colonies, and reducing her to the 
condition of a power about the size of Portugal, crip- 
pling and humiliating the British Empire, will you have 
done anything by such a means for the advancement of 
modern civilization, the erecting in Central Europe of 
a power that, inspired by success and perchance drunk 
with power, would sway its scepter over every part of 
that continent and also over the entire world? 

There is one thing that stays my soul in this awful 
conflict, and it is an old saying out of an old book. 
When Abraham was pleading with God concerning the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, there came to 
the patriarch this, in the midst of the perplexities: 
“Shall not the judge of all the earth be right?” And 
so above and beyond the uncertainties of the moment, 
above and beyond the smoke and the blackness and 
the horror of burning towns and cities and battlefields 
smeared with blood, I can see by faith the great provi- 
dential dispensation of God, and in some way that I can- 
not explain to you, in a way that it will be impossible for 
you to make clear to me, God’s purposes are going to 
be unfolded, and when this conflict comes to a close, 
I am sure there will be certain things that will stand out 
very clearly, and they can be put upon one side against 
the great judgment of God that we have indicated to 
you upon the other. There will be a new day. There 
will be a new day of freedom and of intellectual life 
and of social advancement, and also of religious power. 
I have stood in the cathedral of Notre Dame, in Paris, 
when there were not on a Sabbath morning as many 
people at worship as there are here at this moment. I 
had the same experience in Italy. In fact, the same 
experience was met with in England and Germany. 
Why? Because men were full of the idea of power and 
commercial gain, and they had pushed God out of their 
minds and out of their lives. They had no time for God. 

What is the news at this moment? That in France 
and Italy, in Germany and in England, all through the 
British Isles, men are crowding the churches, because 
the worldly things upon which they built are gone and 
there is nothing to lay hold upon except God himself. 
There will come with the new day, just as there came 
this morning in yonder eastern sky, the unfailing of the 
sun in all its beauty and majesty, so in the sun of the 
new day that is bound to come when the smoke of the 
conflict is gone, there will come a marvelous unveiling 
of God—God in righteousness, God in Justice, God in 
Mercy, God in Love for the children of men. 

Now what is our duty at the present moment? There 
is the duty of prayer. Whether we belong to church or 
not, I am sure that, deeply imbedded in the heart of 
every man is the consciousness that God listens to the 
ery of the burdened heart, the contrite spirit. Let us 
pray, not for the crushing of one or the other, but let 
us pray that God will take the leaders of this movement 
in all these nations and lay upon their hearts and 
consciences the sorrow and the horror and the shame of 
this struggle, so that very speedily they will with one 
accord sheath their swords. 

There is another thing we may do. They are about 
to send a Christmas ship across the Atlantic waves for 
the relief of the orphans and widows at Christmastime. 
It will only be a drop in the bucket. There are German 
societies and French societies and Welsh societies, 
Scottish societies, English societies, in our country. Let 
these men form themselves into gathering centers so 
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that gifts in other days diverted in other channels may 
come into their treasuries, and then let them through 
their agencies in their respective countries endeavor 
to do something for the relief of these women and 
children who, amid the bleakness and severities of a 
European winter, will be either famished or frozen. 

Then there is another thing. Your president spoke 
about the new day that is dawning for the American 
business. Of course it is a wonderful opportunity. 
There are lines of trade in this country that have before 
them golden gates of opportunity. Goods have been 
manufactured across the Atlantic which will never be 
made there again. They will be made here. What is 
essential for the proper grasping of the new opportu- 
nities of the new day in the new business world in 
Canada, in our own country, in South America, and also 
in Europe and throughout, indeed, the entire world? 
We want a new man to meet the new day and the new 
opportunity. Your business may be large, but you are 
larger than your business. Your machinery may be 
intricate and valuable, but you are more intricate and 
valuable than your machinery. You know in every man 
there is a Doctor Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, two opposing 
forces, the good upon the one-side and the evil upon 
the other, the greatest of all struggles, and the longest 
and bitterest of all wars. 

My brothers, in closing all that I can do is to pray 
for you, and it is a prayer I am sure that every one of 
us needs, that God by his grace will just come into your 
life and reinforce every noble ideal, every unselfish 
passion, and make your life in every sense of the word 
able—in body, mind and soul to rise to the opportunities 
of this new day, so that every part of your individual 
business and every part of America’s world wide com- 
merce may feel the touch of your purity and your conse- 
neg in everything that relates to the noblest man- 

ood. 

During the progress of the Prussian and Austrian 
War, at the close of a battle, one of the ambulance corps 
come to a ditch that ran across the field, and, as they 
were about to cross it, they saw a young Austrian 
officer lying in that ditch with his face turned to the 
sky. They stopped the ambulance and began to make 
arrangements for lifting him out of such a place, but 
to every attempt they made he expressed the strongest 
protests and they passed on, and after a while they 
came back that way again and once more they en- 
deavored to lift that young officer out of the water that 
was flowing about his person there, and again he pro- 
tested, and once more they went on their way. Again 
later, as the day was closing, they came back and now 
there was no protest whatever. He had passed away. 
There was the mark of death over the face and form, 
and being generous to a fallen soul, they picked him up 
in order to give him proper burial, but as they lifted 
him out of the water, they saw the reason of the pro- 
testation. The colors of the regiment to which he be- 
longed had been folded up tightly and lay there in the 
ditch, and he himself had laid upon them. He would 
rather remain in the water while in pain and privation 
and remain until death than surrender the colors that 
he had sworn to be loyal to, even to the last. 

My brothers, for this better day, this larger opportu- 
nity and for this new era that is about to dawn upon 
you when the storm of conflict is over, I ask you to 
pledge yourself to everything that is loyal, to every- 
thing that is true, to everything that is pure, to every- 
thing that is good, to everything that is manlike and 
Godlike, not simply for a passing moment, but unto 
the death. (Applause.) 


Meddlesome Philanthropy 


LITTLE girl was weeping bitterly in the street, 

greatly to the concern of sympathetic passersby. 

At last a benevolent old gentleman approached the 

little maid and, patting her on the shoulder, enquired 
what was the matter. 

“T’ve lost a penny, sir,” was the reply, given between 
sobs. The old gentleman promptly thrust a hand into 
his pocket and brought out a penny which he handed 
to the child. 

“Oh, ’oo wicked ol’ man; ’oo had it all the time!”— 
Exchange. 
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Retailers Visit Eastern Manu- 


facturers 


The officers of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association have been making a tour of 
the east with the purpose of meeting manufactur- 
ers and discussing with them the difficulties attend- 
ing the distribution of their products. In the party 
were E. E. Mitchell, president, Morrillton, Ark.; 
D. Fletcher Barber, first vice-president, Boston, 
Mass.; L. C. Abbott, former president, Marshall- 
town, Iowa; M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind., 
and H. P. Sheets. 

The western members of the party stopped off at 
Pittsburgh, and passed Sunday in Boston; Monday 
was spent in Worcester visiting the local hardware 
manufacturers and merchants, who entertained 
them at dinner in the evening; Tuesday the party 
went to Athol, Mass., visiting the great factories 
of the town. They reached Hartford in the early 
evening in time for a meeting of the directors of 
the New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
at which were present representatives of eight of 
the important hardware manufacturing companies 
of New Britain. 

Wednesday was passed in New Britain as guests 
of the manufacturers; Thursday was devoted to 
Millers Falls and Greenfield, Mass., and Friday to 
New Haven, Conn. The officials then went to New 
York, where they were the guests of honor at a 
luncheon given at the Hardware Club by Roy F. 
Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, after which they 
held a conference with the officers of the Metro- 
politan Hardware Association. 

President Mitchell, Vice-president Barber and 
Secretary Corey went from New York to the Atlan- 
tic City convention, and the other gentlemen re- 
turned to their respective homes. 


Value of a Letter 


H°* completely the sense of a sentence is altered 
by the omission of an initial letter is shown in 
the following current selections from various papers: 

“The conflict was dreadful, and the enemy was re- 
pulsed with great laughter.” 

“In consequence of the numerous accidents occa- 
sioned by skating on Taunton Lake, measures are to 
be taken to put a top to it.” 

“When the President’s wife entered the humble sit- 
ting room of the mine she was politely handed a hair.” 

“At a large dinner given last night at the —— 
nothing was eatable but the owls.” 

“A man was yesterday arrested on the charge of 
having eaten a cabman for demanding more than his 
fare.” 

“The Russian soldier, Kachkinoffoskewsky, was 
found dead with a long word sticking in his throat.” 


R. A. MATTHEWS, Comptroller of the National Lead 
Company’s Cincinnati office, left for Asheville, N. C., 
recently, on a month’s vacation trip. Mr. Matthews is 
also president of the Hardware Club of Cincinnati, 
which is now arranging for entertaining the Ohio 
Hardware Association at its annual convention to be 
held in Cincinnati during February, next year. 


Grorce S. Davis, formerly assistant manager of 
sales of the Parker Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has associated himself with the sales department 
of the Morgan Spring Company also of Worcester. 


AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, on October 20, J. H. McNulty, treas- 
urer and general manager of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was elected president of the association. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


An Era in American Hardware 
HIS issue of HARDWARE AGE marks an era 
in American hardware history. From the 
little pamphlet started to encourage the 
manufacture of hardware made in U. S. A. 
back in the late fifties, HARDWARE AGE has 
grown with the industry it has always en- 
couraged and so stoutly championed. The three 
hundred and seventy-four page paper which is 
received by our subscribers to-day will be long 
remembered not only for the excellence of its 
reading pages but also for the wealth of infor- 
mation contained in its advertising pages where 
the breadth of American hardware is splendidly 
measured. 

HARDWARE AGE prints three great special 
issues each year. The first is the Annual Spring 
Buying Number. The second marks the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Convention and the third 
is issued when the National Wholesalers and 
Manufacturers hold their joint meeting. Such 
a convention has just closed at Atlantic City. 
In many respects this meeting was one that 
calls for hearty congratulation from the entire 
hardware trade. 

' The first and most important cause for good 
feeling was the noticeable friendly spirit of co- 
operation between the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. It was in the air and all 
the deliberations tended toward solving those 
problems of distribution which have been troub- 
ling the trade. 

In President Mitchell, the National retailers 
sent a diplomat to court. In presenting the 
views and desires of his association both on the 
convention floor and in the many interviews he 
accorded those most interested, Mr. Mitchell 
firmly stated what the retailers expected and as 
firmly expressed his confidence in and appreci- 
ation of those wholesalers and manufacturers 
whose co-operation he anticipated. 

President Taylor of the wholesalers was as 
firm in his resolve that the membership of the 
National Hardware Association should demand 
such prices as would permit them to place their 
friends, the retailers, in position to meet any 
competition, and in the opening meeting warned 


the manufacturers of the dangers to the life 
of the wholesaler and retailer if catalog houses 
were placed in position to undersell. 

The program of the wholesalers reflected an 
earnest desire to probe such subjects as would 
decrease the cost of doing business and the dis- 
cussions were entered into with a sincerity that 
speaks well for results. 

There were over fourteen hundred hardware 
people at Atlantic City for the convention. 
They came from every state in the union, and 
well represented every branch of the trade. 
This meeting is indeed worthy of this special 
number of HARDWARE AGE. 

When this publication was founded, the 
nation’s wholesalers were largely importers. 
At Atlantic City the importing wholesalers 
were indeed few for the good reason that they 
have been largely replaced by American whole- 
salers selling goods made in U. S. A. 

When this paper started publication, Chicago 
was a country town and the number of its whole- 
salers and manufacturers were indeed limited. 
The colored insert in the advertising pages of 
this issue of HARDWARE AGE reflects the impor- 
tance of that great center to-day. Other great 
centers on the Mississippi River with St. Louis 
and Chicago have marked the progress of 
American hardware, which now sweeps as a 
power from coast to coast. 

From New England, where hardware factories 
fairly dot the land, to New Mexico, where they 
are also manufacturing hardware, the move- 
ment that HARDWARE AGE was born to encour- 
age has gone forward. To-day not only do our 
manufacturers supply most of the hardware 
sold in the United States and Canada, but their 
endeavors have so extended that American 
hardware is sold in every country in the world. 

Our American wholesalers of hardware also 
occupy a unique position in the trade. In a little 
over half a century they have come from prac- 
tically nothing to a most envious position. In 
no country have the wholesalers of hardware 
reached the great houses engaged in distribut- 
ing hardware in the United States. 

Every state in the union is the home of sev- 
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eral such jobbers. There are over a thousand 
distributors in this country selling hardware to 
our retailers, and over three hundred of this 
number are really large concerns fully capable 
of handling the enormous volume of business 
that comes from our twenty-five thousand re- 
tail hardware stores. 

In no country, or in no trade, is there such 
_ splendid organization to forward the activities. 
The retailers are a power, the wholesalers work 
as a unit, and the manufacturers are a compact 
body fully determined to spare no effort or ex- 
pense to make everything that can be sold in 
hardware stores either within the confines of 
our own country, or in the world. 

The prominence given in HARDWARE AGE to 
the 1914 convention of the wholesalers and 
manufacturers is deserved, and indeed marks 
an era in achievement. 

There was a time when goods bearing foreign 
trade marks predominated in the American 
markets. That time has passed, and to-day the 
label—made in U. S. A.—tells the buyer that his 
hardware comes from the greatest and best 
hardware manufacturing country in the world. 


Fortunes of Peace 


WENTY MILLIONS of men are under 
x arms in Europe. All of them have been 
withdrawn from productive. industry. 
Most of them are engaged in the destruction of 
life and property. No matter how great the 
supplies of the nations which they represent, 
stocks are decreasing, and soon in many lines 
there must be exhaustion. 

We have considerably more than 20,000,000 
of men engaged in gainful pursuits. Our ware- 
houses are glutted with their products. We 
have health, energy, peace. We have a Govern- 
ment that is responsive to the public will. We 
are the only great producing nation on earth 
that is not at war. 

Although the sudden appearance of hostili- 
ties disarranged our finances and interrupted 
our commerce, it was plain from the first that 
the trouble need be only temporary. Our own 
ingenuity, no less than the necessities of the 
whole world, made that much certain. The 
pressing needs of the belligerents were not 


alone to be considered. Rich markets in every 


clime had been abandoned to us. 
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Toward the solution of the problems rising 
out of this situation the Administration at 
Washington has contributed sagacity and con- 
fidence. It has refused to be stampeded. It 
has co-operated powerfully with men of cour- 
age and patriotism. It has been patient under 
the clamor of those who hope to thrive in busi- 
ness and politics on calamity and panic. 

Time has been needed to clear up the cotton 
situation, but how well it has been done is now 
seen in Great Britain’s agreement that this 
staple in neutral ships, whether consigned to 
belligerents or not, shall not be contraband. An 
undertaking so formidable as the establishment 
of a new banking and currency system cannot 
be carried to success in a day, but already, in 
all parts of the country, confidence and credit 
are responding to the promise of strong finan- 
cial leadership. 

Meantime, while a chorus of detraction and 
despair proceeds from croakers and partisans, 
there are record exports at New York; there 
are sales of foodstuffs at Chicago mounting into 
the tens of millions; there are orders in various 
places running into like sums for clothing, 
blankets and shoes; there are prodigious de- 
mands for motors and other vehicles; there are 
day and night shifts at many factories, and 
there is not a mine or an oil well in the country 
that is not preparing to respond to a world in 
need. 

Practically everything that we grow or make 
or possess is wanted abroad. Every month 
that devastation is prolonged will increase the 
urgency of purchasers. A protracted war in 
Europe will mean occupation for every Ameri- 
can worker and every American dollar. We 
must feed and clothe and perhaps in time sup- 
ply with munitions most of the peoples now in 
conflict. The markets they have deserted look 
to us with the same eagerness. 

These are the fortunes of war. The United 
States has suffered greatly from a conflict in 
which it has no part. Like all the rest of the 
civilized world, it is yet to feel keenly, no doubt, 
the consequences of this colossal struggle. But 
there are fortunes of peace as well as of war, 
and nothing but timidity and folly can prevent 


us from making the best of a bad situation. 
—N. Y. World. 
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U. S. and England Now in Accord on Question of Neutral Shipments 


WASHINGTON, October 30, 1914. 
MONG the big issues that are bound to be 
A fought out at the coming December session 
of Congress, the matter of an increased 
national defense is already giving evidence that 
it will figure as one of the most important dis- 
cussions of the winter. 

A strong military faction has rapidly been built 
up in the House, and, while little was attempted 
during the session just closed, it is known that a 
campaign has been arranged which contemplates a 
marked departure from the procedure of the last 
few years. The program, as it is understood to 
have been agreed upon, demands: 


More Dreadnoughts and Aeroplanes 


A yearly increase of three first class battleships, 
together with a proportionate increase in the neces- 
sary smaller vessels required by the naval authori- 
ties. 

A substantial increase in the cavalry and light 
artillery branches of the army, and the creation 
of a heavy field artillery branch. 

An ample equipment of aeroplanes, motorcycles 
and armored automobiles, with provision for a full 
course of experimentation in these quick moving 
branches of field service. 

Legislation that will provide for government 
manufacture of ammunition, as well as rifles and 
field pieces. 

Changes in the enlistment laws so that a large 
trained reserve force might be built up that could 
be relied upon in emergencies. 


Movement Is Not Jingoistic 


This national defense movement is put forward 
as expressing the conviction of a large group of 
senators and representatives, Republicans as well 
as Democrats, who are not enthusiastic about the 
effect of peace propagandas in keeping the country 
out of trouble. It is not in any sense jingoistic, 
although, undoubtedly, the European war has much 
to do in pressing the matter just at this time. The 
arguments that will be advanced in the coming 


discussions will very largely be based upon the 
lessons of Europe. 

While arguing that the United States is doing 
well in pursuing a course of strict neutrality and 
carefully observing the rights of all the nations at 
war, the advocates of a larger and more efficient 
defense feel that the country is not doing its full 
duty unless a much greater degree of preparedness 
is accomplished. 


Other Important Measures in Prospect 


One of the first matters of business that will 
come up with the opening of the short session in 
December will be the question of a government- 
owned merchant marine, as contemplated in the bill 
now pending, offered by Representative Alexander 
at the instance of President Wilson. This proposi- 
tion was never brought up during the session just 
closed, although it was favored by a large number 
of members in both Houses. 

While there is still much doubt as to whether or 
not the bill, as it is now framed, could muster a 
majority in either House, it is understood an effort 
is to be made to secure some sort of emergency 
legislation that will provide ample and ready ton- 
nage for the vast bulk of exports that are confi- 
dently predicted for the winter months. 


Labeling and Tagging Law 


A sub-committee of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee will be prepared, as soon as Con- 
gress reconvenes, with a draft of a comprehensive 
labeling and tagging measure that will cover 
practically all staple manufactured commodities. 
The committee, it is stated, will offer a brand new 
measure as a substitute for the many bills that have 
been presented during this Congress to cover the 
matter. 

The Henry cotton resolution appropriating $250,- 
000,000 for loans on cotton warehouse receipts is 
in a privileged position and will have the right of 
way in December. It is unlikely, however, that 
this matter will be pressed, in view of the plan 
that has just been approved by the Federal Reserve 
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Board for a loan fund of $135,000,000 directly ap- 
plicable to cotton transactions. 

This cotton loan fund will be raised through sub- 
scriptions from banks and corporations, and will 
be administered by a committee under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Reserve Board. Loans will be made on 
notes at 6 per cent., with warehouse receipts for 
cotton as collateral, on the basis of 6 cents a pound. 
The loans will have a maturity of one year with 
privilege of renewal for 6 months. 


Shipping Problems Being Solved 


The United States and Great Britain are now 
reported as being in complete accord on the very 
important subject of neutral shipping. This re- 
moves a most serious obstacle to the revival of our 
export as well as import trade, and comes as a very 
welcome announcement to the commercial world. 
The chief points of the agreement that has been 
drawn up between the Washington Government and 
the British Foreign Office are as follows: 

Great Britain agrees that cotton is not to be 
treated as contraband of war. It will be granted 
passage without molestation to Germany and 
Austria, and any other belligerent nation. This is 
a distinct victory for the Department of State, 
which has always held out for this principle. 

Certain articles listed as conditional contraband 
may be shipped to neutral countries under ar- 
rangements providing against their re-exportation 
to belligerents. This applies particularly, at the 
present time, to shipments of American manufac- 
tures and foodstuffs to Holland. 


American Good Faith Relied Upon 
Commerce between neutral countries will not be 
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hindered so far as Great Britain is concerned, pro- 
vided all cargoes are specifically consigned. In 
other words, the British Foreign Office will rely 
upon the good faith of Amerié&n exporters in 
naming the consignee who is actually to receive the 
shipment. 

Great Britain will give its support to all Ameri- 
can claims for cargoes lost while being transported 
in belligerent bottoms. 

The consummation of this shipping agreement 
was expedited very largely through the influence of 
Sir George Paish, the British financial adviser, 
who is now in Washington conferring with bank- 
ing and other officials of the Administration. An- 
other conference with the British officials is being 
held at the Treasury Department to-day to discuss 
certain phases of the international credit situation. 


Freight Rate Increase in Balance 


With the conclusion to-day of the re-hearing in. 
the matter of the 5 per cent. rate advance to East- 
ern railroads, speculation began as to the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the now 
famous case. The attitude of the commission indi- 
cates little beyond the probability of a split opinion. 

General opinion in Washington is about evenly 
divided as to whether the carriers will secure the 
desired advances, while the sentiment is largely in 
favor of granting it. The decision, whichever way 
it goes, is expected to be handed down within the 
next two or three weeks. 

A number of minor decisions favorable to the 
railroads were given out to-day by the commission. 
They were principally modifications of previous or- 
ders regarding rates on certain specified com- 
modities. 





BUSINESS SHOW WELL ATTENDED 


Many New Office Appliances on View—Visitors Enthusiastic 


when the doors of the 69th Regiment Armory, 

New York City, swung open on October 26. 
The occasion was the opening of the Eleventh An- 
nual New York Business Show, and the armory 
had for the time being lost all of its martial appear- 
ance. This large structure was tastefully draped 
with light blue bunting, which hid the unsightly 
steel rafters overhead, and made a pleasing im- 
pression on the eye. Numerous models of machines 
designed to increase office efficiency were in oper- 
ation under the watchful eyes of their demonstra- 
tors, who kept on tirelessly, each explaining the con- 
struction of his own device and its merits. 

Scores of typists sat at their machines, their 
nimble fingers running over the keyboards with 
lightning-like rapidity until the resultant noise re- 
sembled the sound caused by dropping buckshot on 
a tin roof. Of course, the business show was well 
attended. The usual flock of business school girls 
was there, as were also many other visitors of the 
“prosperous business man” type. Each and every 
visitor seemed greatly interested. There were no 
bored faces visible, and even the demonstrators and 
show attendants themselves seemed to lose no whit 
of their enthusiasm as they “told their stories” over 
and over. One of the most important features of 
the show was the annual contest in typewriting, 
which was won by Emil A. Trefzger, with a record 
of 129 words per minute. This makes Mr. Trefzger 
the world’s champion in the professional class. An- 
other record made at the show was in the amateur 
championship contest, which was won by Miss Bessie 


B men tne business was seen in festive garb 


Friedman, with a record of 129 words per minute. 
In the novice class George Hossfeld carried off the 
honors, making a record of 98 words per minute. 


Some Novel Features of the Show 


At the exhibition space occupied by the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, there was on display the 
new Remington Japanese typewriter, with a young 
Japanese typist in attendance. The construction of 
the Japanese typewriter, due to the complicated 
nature of the Japanese language, is unique, and this 
machine and its operator were always surrounded 
by an interested group. 

Another new Remington model which attracted 
attention was the Remington check-writing type- 
writer, which uses indenting or perforating type 
and a specially prepared ribbon, the ink of which 
has penetrating qualities. 

The Underwood typewriter operator also caused! 
considerable comment. This machine writes form 
letters on a regular typewriter, with remarkable 
speed and accuracy. The typewriter operator writes. 
at the rate of from 4,000 to 5,000 words an hour,. 
and it was very interesting to see it perform its 
work without any supervision. 

The Telescribe also came in for a goodly share of 
favorable notice. This device is one of the latest in- 
ventions of Thomas A. Edison, and with it it is 
possible to make a permanent record of any tele- 
phone conversation. 

The new Pence mailing machine was also on ex- 
hibition. This device seals and stamps letters at 
the rate of six thousand per hour. 
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A view of the New York Business Show, held from October 26 to 31 


Another device which attracted attention was the 
Stenotype, which is claimed to be the fastest writ- 
ing machine in the world. The Stenotype is de- 
signed to supplant stenography, and a group of in- 
terested bystanders was always to be found in the 
vicinity of the Stenotype booth, listening to some 
rapid fire dictation which was given to the steno- 
typists. 

The business show is far too big to attempt to 
describe each exhibit in detail. There were so many 
interesting exhibits that a large volume would be 
required to cover each and every one of them. 
From a casual survey of the visitors who poured 
into the armory in a steady stream, it was easily 
discernible that many men in executive positions 
realize the value of attending this show. 

As contrasted with other class shows, the business 
show certainly justifies its name. It is business 
from start to finish, and a goodly share of the vis- 
itors to it mean business. Although almost anyone 
would be interested in viewing the various exhibits 
and learning how these different devices are saving 
labor, the attendance at the show was different than 
at shows of this character generally. 

At the business show the actual buyer was much 
in evidence. A visit to this show was worth many 
times the cost of the admission, and also of the time 
spent in viewing the various exhibits. 


- Obituary 


MICHAEL ZELLER, for many years a prominent hard- 
ware merchant in Louisville, Ky., died recently at his 
residence there in his sixty-fourth year. He had been 
in ill health for some time, and recently was compelled 
to undergo an operation for the removal of his right 
foot because of the development of gangrene. Mr. 
Zeller was a native of Louisville, and in 1874 started 
in the hardware and sheet metal business, which he 
continued until the time of his death. 


THoMAsS B. HOWARD, 77 years. old, a retired hardware 
dealer, died of double pneumonia at the residence of his 
_ gon, Frederick Howard, Louisville, Ky., after an illness 

@f several days. Mr. Howard came to Louisville six 


years ago from Brandenburg, where he had conducted a 
hardware business. He was formerly in business with 
his son under the firm name of T. B. Howard & Son, but 
later disposed of his interest and retired. 


EDWIN HUTTER SHANNON, vice-president of the J. 
B. Shannon Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
who had suffered for several years from heart disease, 
died recently, aged 63. His father, the late J. B. Shan- 
non, was one of Philadelphia’s pioneer hardware mer- 
chants, having founded the firm of which his son was 
a member. 


JOHN M. CoLLins, head of the firm of T. C. Collins 
& Son, Montreal, Can., died suddenly at his residence. 
Mr. Collins, who had been engaged in business for 
thirty years, was well known in the hardware trade. 
He was in his forty-ninth year, and is survived by a 
widow and two sons. 


WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, aged 56, general manager of 
the Standard Tin Plate plant at Canonsburg, Pa., died 
at the Washington Country Club while attending a 
meeting. Mr. Richards was born in Staffordshire, 
England, March 16, 1858, and had held the position of 
general manager of the tin plate works since 1908. 


WILLIAM CROXEN, a hardware merchant of Manteno, 
died at his home, following an attack of typhoid pneu- 
monia. He was in his fortieth year, and had been long 
identified with the hardware business. 


ANDREW J. COHEN, vice-president of the Merchant & 
Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and chairman of the 
Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
died recently from heart disease, superinduced by acute 
indigestion, at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York City. 


Lewis CUSTER, a well known rake manufacturer, 
died at his home in Gilbertsville, Pa., following an ill- 
ness of several weeks. He was in his seventy-first 


year. 


Epcark A. WHITNEY, a member of the firm of E. A. 
Whitney & Sons, died suddenly at his store in Moira, 
N. Y., of heart trouble. 


JoHN F. CorBLY, for many years engaged in the cut- 
lery business in Chicago, died in that city recently. Mr. 
Corbly was born in Lebanon, Ohio, in 1846, and was a 
veteran of the Civil War. 





~ THE HARVEST 


HAT time has come when the golden 
pumpkins again glisten before their 
brown background of corn shocks, and 

bright yeliow piles fresh from the husking pegs 
add warmth to nature’s picture that portrays 
the harvest. 


It was such a New England scene, strength- 
ened by bulging hay mows and well-filled root 
cellars that inspired our first Thanksgiving 
Day. 


This homelike scene of contentment has 
marked and re-marked the passing years and 
presidential proclamations have regularly fol- 
lowed those colonial edicts which first set aside. 
a day for thanksgiving. 


The farmer who plows and plants and reaps 
the products of the soil wields a gigantic infiu- 
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ence, for commercial activity of every kind is 
measured by the harvest. 


When the elements deal harshly with the 
farmer business is poor, and when they deal 
kindly his success is promptly reflected in com- 
mercial activities. Crops are the barometer of 
business. 


The farmer’s harvest days are come. The 
slow heavy rattle of produce-laden wagons have 
marked the coming. The granaries and stor- 
age cellars of the American farmer are groan- 
ing with things good to eat. America is the 
food custodian of the world. Trains and ships 
move in endless numbers carrying our harvest 
from where it is plentiful to where it is needed, 
and in the wake prosperous America girds it- 
self for the activities of the commercial harvest 
it has foretold. 

A farmer may plow and plant and cultivate 
with faithful diligence, yet fail because he is a 
half-hearted harvester. The seasons limit the 
time when hay or grain shall be cut, and Jack 
Frost ends abruptly the garnering of other 
products. 


Christmas is to holiday merchandise what 


Jack Frost is to vegetables. The harvest days 
are numbered, and the time to prepare for the 
prompt dispatch of that important work is 
now. 


The barometer shows that Christmas trade 
will be enormous. The space in this issue of 
HARDWARE AGE, which is devoted to Christmas 
selling, could easily be extended through the 
entire magazine, for hardware in a thousand 
forms appeals to the practical Christmas 
shopper. 


We cannot expect to reap where we have not 
planted. Knowing this, isn’t it high time to 
have Christmas hardware in the store? Isn’t 
it time to write the Christmas newspaper ad- 
vertisements against the day when every one 
will be too busy to write good ones? Isn’t it 
time to plan the floor space, to repair those 
sales tables in the warehouse, to arrange for 
demonstrations, or book Santa Claus for cer- 
tain dates? Surely it is, and the next few 


weeks will witness such splendid preparation 
that when Christmas week ends it will find us 
in a healthy commercial atmosphere, happy 
over a waving register of greenbacks. 








‘‘Wanted, A Man’”’ 


Wanted a Man, one strong and true, 

To buckle in when there is work to do. 
Self-reliant, and full of vim, 

A good position is awaiting him. 
One not afraid to do his share 

When the man that hires him is not there, 
With character stamped upon his face— 

I want a Man to fill this place. 


Wanted, a Man (I am here again), 
With model habits and clearest brain, 
Full of ambition, strength and power, 


Who never wastes an idle hour. 
A man with eyes that look and see, 
With an active brain for emergency, 
Earnest and willing to set the pace— 
I want a Man to fill this place. 


Wanted, a Man, do you think you will fit? 

I want to ease my work a bit. 
I am willing to pay a wage that’s fair 

For a man I trust, who is always there. 
Cigarettes and drink I must taboo, 

If you are a slave to them, I can’t use you. 
If you are clean of habits, get in the race— 

I want a Man to fill this place. 

J. C. G. (A traveling salesman) 
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THE CHRISTMAS ELECTRICAL 

















A window display made by the Rochester Stamping Company, showing many electric household articles 


the annual effort to guess a collection of pres- 

ents for an extended list of relatives and 
friends put a knot into the gray matter of the 
prospective donor, which could only be equalled by 
those in a twisted line that had been used for 
trolling. 

Electricity, which put Benjamin Franklin in the 
hall of fame and Thomas A. Edison in the plutocrat 
class, has massaged away this crumple in the 
Christmas festivities and also made it possible for 
the hardware dealer to outfit the amateur Santa 
Claus with his entire assortment of remembrances, 
thereby putting one over on the jeweler, the toy 
shop and the confectionery man, who once figured 
out that December twenty-fifth belonged exclusively 
to them. 

In the dear old days we used to light the candles 
on little Willie’s tree and simultaneously make a 
private book as to whether the carpet cleaner or 
the fire department would be called in as the grand 
finale. 

Nowadays a few minature incandescent lights at- 
tached to a dry battery or connected with the elec- 
trolier furnish more illumination and less forebod- 
ing as to results. 

And since little Willie has the batteries it seems 
real economy to the parents to include among his 
gifts such toys as motors, model machine shops and 
miniature railways, which will take of the surplus 
“juice” remaining after the tree has faded inte the 
past. 

Willie’s big sister would welcome with joy an 
electric hair curler, which may be attached to any 
light socket and utilized without calling the atten- 
tion of her week-end hosts to the fact that her 
auburn tresses do not curl naturally. 

There may be a perfectly good gas range in the 
kitchen, and the Scandinavian princess who is oper- 


T was not so very many Yule-tides back that 


ating the commissary department may be drawing 
down twenty-five per month for her trousseau ac- 
count, but mother would be tickled to death with an 
assortment of toasters, egg boilers, percolaters and 
griddles, which will induce the central station cur- 
rent to perform some cooking school stunts in the 
dining room for the edification of the sewing circle 
when she takes her turn at entertaining them. 

It’s the most natural thing in the world to wake 
up in the middle of the night and wonder how late 
it really is without being quite energetic enough 
to get up and consult the clock that is ticking on 
the chiffonier in a most aggravating way. 

The little timepiece, with a tiny electric bulb 
throwing light on its face when a long-distance 
button is pressed, caters to this complication of 
curiosity and that tired feeling. 

For grandmother, who would require an opera 
glass with which to read the time across the room, 
a special provision has been made in the form of a 
clock equipped with a lens throwing upon the ceil- 
ing an enlarged image of dial and hands which may 
be varied in diameter up to three feet. 

The smoking set used to be classed with the diary 
and the handkerchief case as one of three Christ- 
mas gifts which saw little service after the first 
week of possession. 

What put the kibosh on the smoking set was that 
the match safe never held anything but burnt ends 
and everyone but the smoker who owned it got to 
the matches first. 

The modern set, with electric pipe and cigar 
lighter, is not only used but appreciated, because it 
requires renewal so seldom and is of no use to any 
one but the smoker. With a clip to hold it to table 
or chair arm or mounted on a stand it will stay 
“nut” where the smoker mostly wants to sit and 
saves him both time and trouble. 

Speaking of matches, we are gradually awakening 
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to the fact that these interesting articles of com- 
merce are responsible for more burned homes than 
any other one cause. The glowing stem of the care- 
lessly discarded match, the hasty search in a gar- 
ment hung closet by match light and the subsequent 
inquiry as to “What’s that burning?” are closely 
connected. 

This is why the electric torch of all shapes and 
sizes has made such a hit as a Christmas gift. One 
of these devices, small enough for the vest pocket 
or the vanity bag, will light a bad bit of road, the 
largest closet or the cellar stairs, while the hand 
lantern, which ranges in elaborateness from the 
simple handle and bulb, which may be fastened to 
any dry cell to the nickel plated affair with bull’s- 
eye lens, has the old tin kerosene consumer backed 
off the boards for presence of illumination and ab- 
sence of odoriferousness. Equipped with a ruby 
light, these same electric lanterns allow the amateur 
photographer to develop his negatives in comfort 
instead of in a temperature which would put a 
clinical thermometer out of business. 

Did you ever invade the dustiest part of the cellar 
and evict a densely populated settlement of spiders 
to ascertain why the bell batteries had run down? 
And discover when you had installed a new set that 
you had forgotten how to reconnect them? 

Then one can appreciate the gratitude with which 
the head of the family would regard Santa who had 
left in his stocking a wireless battery holder, into 
which one screws the cells after the same manner 
as an incandescent bulb, with no chance of either 
wrong connections or deterioration from dampness. 

A hot water bag is a mighty convenient thing, 
when hot water also happens to be convenient, but 
nine times out of ten this interesting article is 
requisitioned just after the hot water supply has 
cooled down for the night and some one has the 
lovely task of doing the stoker act. 

This is where the electric heating pad comes to 
the front with only the simple preliminary of turn- 
ing the switch required. : 

This is the era of the self-supporting woman who 
leaves a perfectly comfortable home to acquire a 
mastery in science, literature or art, and while in 
the elementary stages of her career frequently in- 
habits quarters in a boarding house whose mistress 
has fixed aversions to the front windows being 
decorated by handkerchiefs in the process of imita- 
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tion ironing. An electric iron, which may be at- 
tached to the lamp socket, would do much to smooth 
relations between boarder and proprietress if some 
friend donated the iron as a Christmas token. 

For the home-abiding woman could anything be 
better as a Saint Nicholas souvenir than one of the 
electrically operated pneumatic cleaners, with its 
various attachments for cleaning different surfaces, 
or, if she does all of her own housework, a washing 
machine with a motor attachment, which will allow 
her to look Mondays in the face with a pleasant 
expression. 

No matter how simple or elaborate the home 
there is always place in it for additional lights, and 
today, with so many houses wired for current, the 
electric lamp is the logical gift for the whole family. 
A hanging lamp for the dining room, drop table 
lamps, for living room, reading lamps for the 
library, while for the bedroom the affairs which 
clamp to the bed head and send down a glow are 
just the thing for those who indulge in the per- 
nicious but pleasant habit of reading in bed. 

It does not matter much who the prospective 
recipient of a Christmas gift may be or what his 
or her condition or age there is something elec- 
trical which will not only please fo~ the moment, 
but be of real and lasting service which may be 
chosen, and the hardware trade is fortunate enough 
to be the logical distributor, not only in the initial 
purchase, but in the subsequent furnishing of 
supplies. 

Once the tree is equipped with electric decora- 
tions the tendency of the family will be to add to 
the illumination from year to year until the festive 
spruce glows like the main street of Grand Rapids 
during a furniture trade convention. 

The pocket lights, lanterns and electric candles, 
which latter are so much more convenient and use- 
ful than the wax variety, all call for new batteries 
and bulbs at reasonable intervals, and the modern 
types of battery used in these are so long lived when 
inactive and deteriorate so little upon the stock- 
room shelves that whatever objection was once held 
in this respect has been entirely overcome. 

And what greatly adds to the value of electrical 
goods as a holiday stock is the facilities which they 
possess for use in attractive window displays, par- 
ticularly after dark when a great proportion of the 
shopping is done by busy people. 





THE CHRISTMAS SHAVE - 


up courage to sit before a beveled glass on a 

bright Christmas morning and deftly scrape 
the creamy lather from his fear-marked features 
with a glistening new razor, but the man who faces 
the cracked mirror over the kitchen sink and wades 
through a jungle of stubby beard, as the Germans 
waded through Liege, must be born of heroes. His 
Christmas shave is a parody on the joys of life, and 
the box of bargain cigars on the parlor table and 
the bright red tie on the dresser add fever to the 
V-shaped cuts on his razor-marked face. 

Even now the very thoughts of it bring back the 
days when boyish vanity prompted us to our first 
tonsorial stunt. 

There was a girl—there always is a girl behind 
those youthful endeavors to ape the man—and 
when our boyish hands first guided our trusty 


RY » a henpecked man can occasionally pluck 


Barlow, as we carved the name of Sallie on the 
schoolhouse steps, the dignity of puppy love clam- 
ored for the razor and strop. The memory of that 
first slaughter lingers long after time has erased 
the ravages we wrought. 

We used Dad’s razor, a relic Sheffield, fashioned 
between wars by some enterprising workman who 
moulded war axes for his daily bread. The blade 
was a bludgeon-shaped affair, hung loosely in a 
bone handle, and once raised to the proper position 
could cut a bloody swath from the timber line to 
the tip of the chin by sheer weight. No one but 
Dad ever successfully manipulated that imported 
guillotine, and even his weather-beaten visage 
showed marks of wear after each painful perform- 
ance. 

Our first shaves were of necessity secret, so it 
was the garret for us, and a once over on the cold 
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water plan. Our only audience was the freckled- 
faced, bullet-headed kid brother, whose threats to 
“tell maw” won him the coveted admission. Those 
very threats, however, finally closed the shop and 
proved his. Waterloo. Swelled up by his former 
victories, he finally forced us to try the barber act 
on his own face and a self-satisfied grin at an in- 
opportune time caused us to loosen our grip on the 
trusty blade and shave off lather, fuzz and grin in 
one fell swoop. 

His lusty howls brought the whole family on the 
scene, and Dad soon raised as many long red welts 
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Haroware AcE 
He finally forced us to try the barber act on him 


on our youthful bodies as there were cuts on his 
revered razor strop. For some time thereafter we 
slept on our stomachs and took our meals off the 
sideboard. 

The Christmas that brought us our first shaving 
outfit was a red letter day in life’s almanac. How 
we gloated over the shining blade and the flower 
decked mug as we preened ourselves on tiptoe be- 
fore the mirror and gave weird pantomimes of 
shaving operations! Even Dad’s sarcastic remark 
about our baseball mustache failed to dim the glory 
of that day. We have owned dozens of high grade 
outfits since but none has ever aroused the same 
joy in our hearts as that first love. 

But to get down to the real motive for this out- 
pouring of spirit on “the joys of the elusive shave.” 
We have felt for years that it was the inalienable 
right of every free-born American citizen to enjoy 
the satisfaction of a clean fresh shave on the day 
of gifts and merriment, and we have sworn to aid 
him in obtaining his birthright. As it stands now, 
he must either sit for hours on a musty chair at 
the corner barber shop on the blessed Christmas 
eve, or shame the tender scruples of his beloved 
wife by appearing at the family reunion with a 
face like a human pin-cushion. Who is to blame? 
Not the overworked barber or the man who created 
holidays, but our old friend The Hardware Man, 
who has failed to instill in the minds of our friends 
the desirability of a home shaving outfit as an 
ideal Christmas gift. The jeweler has loaded our 
private dresser with useless baubles, the depart- 
ment store has harrowed our feelings with carloads 
of impossible neckwear and filled our bureau draw- 
ers with pair after pair of vari-colored hose; even 
our friend the tobacconist has joined the enemy 















and caused our humidor to groan with its contents 
of cabbage flavored smoke producers. Only the 
hardware man sleeps at.his post. To be sure he 
has bedecked his holiday windows with silverware, 
nickel plated percolators and brass chafing dishes— 
everything in fact that the tidy housewife loves to 
put on her shelves and look at, but he has failed 
to note the look of gloom on the faces of the sterner 
sex and has left the barber and the druggist to 
gather in the shekels of the man who yearns for a 
real shave. 

Why not wake up early this year and cater to the 
one who earns the Christmas coin? Give him the 
benefit of a part of your stock and a share in your 
displays. Fill a window with razors of all kinds 
from the time-honored one of our fathers to the 
gold-plated beauties of the safety line. Bring 
up the rear with a good display of razor strops in 
several kinds and styles. Sprinkle in an assort- 
ment of shaving soaps, talcum powders and face 
lotions. The druggist has no patent on the lines 
that put the finishing touch to a perfect shave. 
Witch hazel and talcum have kept company with the 
razor and ‘mug so long that scandal no longer 
touches them. Have some reliable firm put up spe- 
cial brands of bay rum and witch hazel in attrac- 
tive bottles bearing your own name. The trade 
— soon learn their good qualities and boost their 
sale. 

Above all get in the game early. Advertise as 
you do on the other lines that have brought you 
good returns. Play up the idea of buying father 
or brother a useful present. See to it that your 
line is complete enough to give every customer a 
fair selection, yet not heavy enough to be a burden 
on your working capital. Cut out the shoddy stuff 
and carry a line that you can stand back of. Beat 
the druggist to it in this year’s business. Early 





They have kept company so long that scandal never 
touches them 


Christmas money rings just as well as late, and is 
just as easily captured with the proper bait. 

Be a benefactor as well as a merchant. Give 
the Razor Route a trial and eat your Christmas 
goose with the knowledge that even if you are not 
first in war, nor yet in peace, you’ve got no compe- 
tition when it comes to holding first place in the 
heart of “The Man Who Shaves.” 
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THE BOY 5 COUTS CHRISTMAS 
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Boy Scouts gathered about a camp-fire 


Merchant Couples Up Profitably with the Organization 


OHNSON had been interested in Boy Scouts 
since the first troop was formed in Gir- 
den. He realized fully the ultimate pur- 
pose of the movement; that some of the 
bigger men of the country were devoting 
time and money to develop the next gen- 
eration; that they were teaching it to be 
self-reliant, obedient, thrifty. 

He had stood, as perhaps you have, in 
the door of his store and watched the 
troop march proudly to the music of its fife and 
drum corps on every occasion that presented itself 
in the little town. He knew of the various hikes the 
troop had taken, the camps they had held. In fact, 
from time to time bits of change had dribbled 
through the hands of some of these scouts into his 
cash drawer. 

But as for hitching business on to the movement 
the thought had never occurred. Possibly it would 
not have except for the foresight of Johnson’s head 
clerk. The matter came up in a discussion of holi- 
day selling schemes. Johnson offered the thought 
that he wanted to do something that would get 
more boy business that year. He was wondering 











just what sort of an appeal to the parents would 
do the work. Then the head clerk outlined the plan 
which had popped into his brain on the spur of the 
moment. “What’s the matter with making a Boy 
Scouts’ Christmas sale?” 


Boy Scouts the Typical Leaders 


_On first thought Johnson was for discarding the 

plan. “There were not enough scouts in the town 
to make the effort worth while.” The answer was 
ready, ““A Boy Scout represents the fullest develop- 
ment of a real live American boy. The rest are 
trailers, they are interested in the things the lead- 
ers do, therefore the things that appeal to the Boy 
Scout will be sure to appeal to the other boys. 
Moreover, to be a scout the boy must be twelve years 
of age or more, so that the things bought for him 
must be of real value. There would be no ‘junk’ 
sales.” 

Thus presented the plan assumed more merit, 
but the proprietor was still doubtful. “The list of 
things we could use in connection with a Boy 
Scout proposition would be too small.” 

“The list of things we can use in connection with 
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Boy Scouts building a shelter under the direetion of a Scout master 
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this idea means everything that any live boy can 
use. It means tents or tepees, lanterns, frying pans, 
tools, hatchets, knives, skates, sleds, whistles, leg- 
gins, uniforms, rifles’—Johnson stopped him, 
“What are you doing, taking inventory?” 


Tardy Without Legitimate Excuse 


How the plan was first received might best be de- 
scribed by relating what occurred at Johnson’s one 
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ings, and the opened jacknife beside them sug- 
gested other activities. It was a real knife, not 
the “something-for-a-boy-that-he-can’t-cut-himself- 
with” kind that we have calls for each Christmas. 


“Red” Smith Writes a Letter to Santa Claus 


The background of the window was of branches 
sufficiently strong to support various sporting 
goods which every boy loves. There were 











A hike through the woods 


day about the twelfth of December. Overnight the 
stoves had disappeared from one of the show win- 
dows. A new trim was in. Its novelty seemed 
somewhat to have sent a wireless call to every boy 
in Girden. Possibly the news spread unusually fast 
because the boys at that time were especially inter- 
ested in what the show windows displayed of inter- 
est to them. There had been some snubby noses 
pressed close to the window as the kids paused on 
their way to school, there were, in fact, some 
“tardies” chalked up by the teachers that might 
have been charged directly to Johnson. Through 
the day scribbled notes were slipped from desk to 
desk, all bearing practically the same message, “Did 
you see that window down to Johnson’s?” 


Snub Noses and Red Heads Mix with Common Purpose 


Three o’clock found a good-sized group ranged 
before the window. Freckle-faced “Red” Smith el- 
bowed his way through the crowd and stood jammed 
against the glass. He paused there a moment 
breathless and then exclaimed to his nearest neigh- 
bor, “Gee, ain’t dat rifle er peach, an’ look at dat 
hatchet! I’d sure like to have ’em.” 

In one corner of the window a small Indian wig- 
wam had been erected and before this was the wax 
figure of a boy dressed completely in the equipment 
of a Boy Scout from shoes to cap. In his belt was 
thrust the very hunting axe that “Red” had been 
longing for. Over the shoulder was strapped the 
hunting bag which answered for a knapsack. A 
nickeled chain leading into a pocket suggested a 
Boy Scout watch, while suspended from the chain, 
fob fashion, was a perfectly reliable pocket compass. 
A glistening whistle was suspended from a cord 
placed about the neck. At one side a short flag pole 
had been erected and the Stars and Stripes, aided 
by a concealed electric fan, floated proudly. This 
pole served also to hang a lantern upon. Two rough 
stones had been rolled close together on the green 
moss floor covering and a rusty piece of sheet iron 
had been placed over them. On this a light steel 
fry pan rested, while underneath burnt pieces of 
stick were protruding. Through the nail or rust 
holes in the sheet rays of light from the (electric 
light) fire were apparent. An open match safe was 
prominent near the fire, while a small rifle lay across 
the folding camp stool. A small pile of fresh shav- 





cameras, fishing rods and reels, foot balls, base balls, 
dumb bells, boxing gloves and so on through the long 
list. 

At one side of the wigwam, and almost hidden by 
it, was the figure of Santa Claus. In his uplifted 
hand was a card, “BOY SCOUTS’ HEADQUAR- 
TERS. COME IN AND WRITE YOUR LETTER 
TO ME NOW.” 

“Red” Smith and his followers gave every article 
in that window careful and individual attention. 
Tired, finally, ““Red’”’ commented, “Gee, Mr. Johnson 
is all right, ain’t he? I’m goin’ in an’ write a let- 
ter to Santy.” 

“You know they ain’t no Santy Claws,” objected 
“Skinny” Weeks. 

“Well, maybe they ain’t,” said “Red” firmly, 
“but I’ll write the letter just for fun.” 

The rest trooped in behind the leader. It looked 
as if Johnson’s might be headquarters for a school 
picnic or some other frolic from the crowd that 
gathered. Yet, there was not the commotion one 
might have expected from this general letter writ- 
ing. The sheets had already been prepared accord- 
ing to the plan of the head clerk. This enterprising 
young man took charge of the delegation and wrote 
the name and address of each in turn on one of the 
sheets. This sheet was then given to the boy, who 
found to his surprise that all he had to do was to 
check off the articles he wanted. Noisy, boyish dis- 
cussion accompanied the choice of presents. No 
one of them had any idea that there were so many 
articles in a hardware store that he wanted. Final- 
ly, however, the tasks were finished, the letters de- 
posited in the box prepared for them and the boys 
trooped out. 

Thus they came, singly, in small groups or in 
“bunches,” until nearly every boy in Girden had 
registered his Christmas wishes at Johnson’s hard- 
ware store “just for fun.” 

Johnson’s head clerk was seated at a flat-topped 
desk, ’phone receiver to his ear and a pile of Santa 
Claus letters, with ’phone numbers added, before 
him. 

“Is this Mrs. Smith? Well, Mrs. Smith, this is 
the Johnson Hardware Company’s Society for the 
Prevention of Tired Mothers. Do you know what 
that boy of yours wants for Christmas? No? Well, 
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we have a list which he made out himself. We want 
you to come into the store the first time you are 
down-town and look it over. No, it is a bit too long 
to read over the ’phone, but you can just tell the 
family to let you do the buying for that boy and 
you will find enough presents here to fill the whole 
list.” 

“Well, now don’t that beat all,” Mrs. Smith had 
completed the conversation and was talking to 
“Red’s” aunt, “I’ll bet that little beggar has picked 
out the biggest gun in the whole store. And just 
to think he wrote his letter to Santa Claus and 
turned it in down there. Well, I’ll have to see it.” 

The Mrs. Smiths, and Mrs. Browns and Mrs. 
Johnsons and about one hundred and fifty other 
mothers in Girden had likewise been introduced to 
Johnson’s novel society. It may be that their 
pride in their “young hopefuls’ ” letter writing abil- 
ity dwindled a bit when they learned how easy 
it was to write such a letter with assistance, but 
the present suggestions were what they needed 
and they found it comparatively easy to make their 
holiday purchases without leaving Johnson’s store. 
Thus each day saw a growing number of packages 
on the second floor all carefully wrapped and tagged, 
“Deliver December 24.” 

That all these packages did not contain goods 
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Boy Scouts’ Christmas 
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trorn the Boy Scouts’ window was doubtless due to 
the numberless slips of suggested gifts, “For 
Father,” “For Sister,” “For Mother,” etc., with 
which Johnson’s salesmen were provided and the 
energy they displayed in showing these goods to 
every customer who came in. 

Christmas morning was ushered in with the usual 
flash of nighties across darkened rooms, ceaseless 
patter of little bare feet and innumerable “Oh’s” 
and “Ah’s.” Later there was the blare of Johnson 
horns, the crack of Johnson rifles, the click of John- 
son cameras and the whine of Johnson skates across 
the ice or the thud of Johnson footballs. 

Just before noon the troop of Boy Scouts having 
finished their sled delivery of dinners for the poor, 
chanced to pass Johnson’s store. In the window 
stood the wax figure of the boy scout, sadly alone 
after the wreck which late purchasing had brought 
upon the trim. The company halted, “’Rah, for 
Johnson!” rang out. Back at his desk Johnson, 
like other hardware men unable to keep away from 
the store even on Christmas, had just finished 
checking up the comparison between the bank de- 
posits of that December and the year before. He 
smiled as the boyish voices reached him, and an- 
swered under his breath, “Hurrah for the Boy 
Scouts’ Christmas.” 








CHRISTMAS ON THE ICE 


E boy who has never heard the boom and 

crack of ice-bound rivers; who never 

skimmed steel shod over their frozen sur- 
faces; who never felt the tremble of thin ice or 
filled his lungs with God’s own mixture of sun- 
shine and frosty air, has been bunkoed out of 
life’s richest heritage. His birthright has been 
traded for a mess of stale pottage and his boy- 
hood’s brightest memories have been swapped for 
panama hats and oranges. He hasn’t even a good 
substantial peg to hang a Christmas memory on, 
and he wouldn’t know a real live Santa Claus if he 
met him in broad daylight. It makes me fairly 
ache to grab such a kid by the hand, hustle him 
across the snow line and introduce him to one of 
the good, old-fashioned winter holidays of my boy- 
hood days. 

We would roll out of bed with the sun on Christ- 
mas morning, and when our tousled heads first ap- 
peared at the back door we would be greeted with 
a “Merry Christmas” from the red-headed kid 
across the alley who had fought us to a finish the 
night before. Then came a hurried breakfast, a 
drawing on of sweaters, scarfs and caps, and with 
skates slung over our shoulders we lit out for 
“Dunham’s Slough.” 

Every boy in that old town was on the ice Christ- 
mas Day, or else the doctor was taking his tem- 
perature in the front bedroom. It was a cinch bet 
that he was either sick or cutting his name on the 


glassy surface of the old slough. Sliver Pratt and 
Charlie Tibbetts were choosing sides for a hockey 
game as we slid down the bank. Did I say hockey? 
Nothing to it. It was plain “shinny” to us. Every 
boy in the bunch boasted his crooked shinney club, 
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He wouldn’t know a real live Santa Claus if he saw 
him in broad daylight 
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HAVE SWELL 





Haroware Ace o 
No printed advertising was necessary 


and bore on his tender shins the marks of former 
games. The choosing is finished. The two cap- 
tains cross sticks over the block of wood that 
serves as a ball. There is a shout of “all ready”; 
a mad tussle between the leaders. The ball shoots 
out in the open; there is a rush from both sides 
and the game is on! 

Over on the other side of the slough, by a camp 
fire the girls are congregated, and with them the 
“High School Bunch’—boys who had outgrown 
the fascination of shinney and preferred to take 
some fair charmer and go swinging down the pond 
with long, graceful strokes. ‘“‘Love sick dudes,” we 
called them, for such is the way of youth. 

Dunham’s Hill, at the edge of the slough, is alive 
with merry coasters. The hill has been iced from 
the crest to where it merges with the glassy surface 
of the pond. Down it they come pell-mell. Sleds of 
every kind and style, from the improvised barrel- 
stave affair to the new four-runner coasting bob. 
There is no aloofness; no snobbishness. Nothing 
but the true democracy of youth and pleasure. 
There is exhilaration in the very air. You feel 
alive, free, alert, ready to take your part in any- 
thing that comes along. Let them who will have 
their fill of orange groves and palms, but give me 
the leaf-less tree, the drifted snow, and the clink 
of skates on glare ice. 

Suddenly someone starts the cry, “all aboard for 
the railroad bridge,” and with a whoop the whole 
crowd is off. Out into the open river they go, 
and straggle along by twos and threes on the two- 
mile jaunt. The knowing ones fall behind the 
main crowd, and by means of various cut-offs reach 
the goal before their companions, greeting them 
with sarcastic comments as they come trooping in. 

Then comes the slow return to the pond, and the 
big camp-fires, where they toast their chilled feet 
and tell of the wonderful gifts the day has brought 
forth. Fred Ross has a new pair of racing skates 
with long, thin runners; Billy Neely has a new- 
fangled skate sharpener and a real hockey club, 
while Everett Miller is the proud possessor of a 
pair of “bobbs that can skin any sled on Dunham’s 
Hill.” 

So the day wears on, and evening comes. There 
is a long, joyous carnival by the light of the fires. 
A reluctant exchange of “Good Nights” and we 
trudge home in the moonlight tired but happy, and 
bearing a wealth of memories to cheer our after 
years. 

It is indeed a hard-hearted hardware man who 
hasn’t had a hand in the making of this ideal day. 


. Citristmas Hardware 





Long before Christmas the windows at Carey’s have 
been filled with skates, straps, sharpeners and 
hockey goods, while Ed Evans has kept the whole 
kid population on edge with his display of sleds, 
skees and toboggans. No printed advertising was 
necessary, for every fond parent in town has re- 
ceived a half-dozen wireless messages to the effect 
that “Carey’s carry swell skates” and “Evan’s store 
is the place to buy sleds.” 

The boy of today is the hardware man’s best 
friend, and he can be depended on to turn his 
friendship into cash whenever the time is ripe. 
All that is necessary is to meet him half-way, and 
be ready with the goods at the proper time. Have 
you ever stopped to consider what an opportunity 
for profit there is in this catering to the boy and 
his wants as the holiday season draws near? His 
is an out-door-life, and skates, sleds and kindred 
articles are his heart’s delight. The sale of this 
line begins with the first hard freeze or flurry of 
snow, and lasts until long after old Saint Nick has 
put his reindeer into winter quarters. 

It is a line that appeals to every man with a 
particle of red blood in his veins, and it fairly 
sweeps the average kid off his feet. 

To make this feature of your business a success 
the goods must be on hand before the frost is in 
the air, and they must be on exhibition at the first 
indications of winter. The line must be standard 
and up to date. There must be no lack of sizes 
in the plain nickeled patterns, and there must be a 
fair assortment of the new racing and hockey mod- 
els. Then there should be a generous supply of skate 
sharpeners and straps, and a good variety of sleds. 
In many localities Norwegian skees and toboggans 
are heavy sellers, and a few of these should surely 
be in your stock. 

It don’t require a great deal of capital to give 
this line a fair try-out, and the general holiday 
appearance it will give to your store is alone worth 
the trial. If you haven’t been boosting the kid and 
his holiday wants, it’s time to clamber onto the 
band wagon now. Make it your business to see 
that every boy and girl in your locality gets a pair 




















Harpware Ace 


His is the outdoor-life 


of skates or a sled for a Christmas present, and, 
incidentally, that you get the profit from the sale 
of the goods. Then when Christmas rolls around 
go down to the bridge and look over the bunch of 
jolly youngsters whose happiness you have helped 
to create, and if it don’t stir your blood and warm 
the cockles of your heart then it’s time to order 
flowers and send for the hearse. 
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MILLIONAIRE can put his “John Henry” 
at the bottom of a thousand-dollar college 
donation and swell up with pride over the 
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act, but he’s not deuce high to the kid who has 
just scribbled “Merry Christmas” on the card that 
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We humped ourselves over the kt “atest table 


goes with mother’s ten-cent present. More than 
that—the college president who receipts for the 
thousand don’t begin. to feel the thrill of genuine 
appreciation and pleasure that comes to mother 
as she gazes through a film of happy tears at the 
childish scrawl. She reads a world of love in 
each crooked line as she realizes that in spite of 
his mischief there’s heaps of good in Bobby still. 

Those Christmas cards. What times we used 
to have as we penned them in the days gone by. 
What an elaborate display of mystery we made 
as we humped ourselves over the dining table 
and dipped sister’s gold pen in the old ink well. 
Gee—I can hear it sputter now, as we poked the 
point through a corner of the card, and sprayed 
those little black spots over mother’s clean table- 
cloth. It was a fearful and wonderful effort, but 
the feeling of importance that permeated our 
youthful being more than recompensed us for the 
“jawing”’ Sis gave us about the pen, and the 
pained look we drew from mother as she silently 
regarded the ink-spattered linen. It was some 
undertaking for a kid to try to work up any thing 
legible with one of those old-fashioned, sharp- 
pointed ink spreaders, and if there’s any truth in 
the adage, “The wish is the father of the deed,” 
there must have been an awful bunch of fountain 
pens which celebrated their first birthdays about 
that time. 

Just drop in on a good Roosevelt type of family 
some evening during the open season for Christ- 
mas cards and hear the kiddies teasing Daddy for 
his fountain pen. If he hasn’t one, or has lost or 
mislaid it, just take in the whispered conferences 
that bespeak a new one when Santa comes. And 
when you stop to think of it there isn’t anything 
in the line of a Christmas gift more appropriate 
than that same little clean-writing, convenient 
pocket edition of economy, the fountain pen. It 
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fits everybody. Big brother uses it to write “dear- 
est” at the top of the bi-weekly letter to his best 
girl; sister thoughtfully nibbles its point as she 
outlines her party invitations; mother pins her 
faith to it as she records the latest recipes or fills 
out her daily grocery list, and last, but not least, 
father takes it in hand to sign the check that oils 
the wheels and keeps the grand old domestic ma- 
chine in running order. 

Its a regular all-the-year-round article of gen- 
uine necessity. A time saver, a temper destroyer 
and a joy producer. It is an ideal gift for either 
the ten-year-old schoolboy or the seventy-year-old 
grandfather whose trembling fingers balk at the 
old ink scattering kind of pen. 

It sells in summer or winter, spring or fall with- 
out regard to the changes of either style or season, 
and best of all it is adapted to any line of business, 
from a racket counter to the most up-to-date hard- 
ware store. Yes, I said hardware store, and I 
meant just what I said, too. There’s a bunch of 
old-timers so steeped in the traditions of the one- 
line idea that I just naturally get emphatic when 
I broach a comparatively new departure in the 
hardware line. These old has-beens have slid along 
the lines of no resistance until they can’t see out 
of the ruts they have worn. If the department 
store managers had their spineless system and gen- 
erous dispositions they’d be sleeping in the parks 
before the time came to write that Christmas card 
we’ve been talking about. But I’m not appealing 
to that hard-shelled type of hardware man. He 
wouldn’t know it if I did, because his kind don’t 
read trade papers. So I say fountain pens have 
their place in the best type of hardware store, and 
a prominent place at that. 

The manufacturers, with the knowledge that the 
hardware man must make the most of his available 
space, furnish the pens in neat attractive cases that 
can be displayed to advantage anywhere. Put one 
of these assortments on one of your most prom- 
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Dandie: that every person who 
writes is a pen prospect 


inent showcases. It takes up very little room, 
radiates suggestion, and makes its own sales. A 
busy man closes the deal for his builders’ hard- 
ware and calls for a check. That’s your chance. 
Slip him an easy-running, well-filled fountain pen, 
and let it talk for itself. If he isn’t the owner of 
a fountain pen, he’ll want to be one, and a little 
salesmanship on your part will close the deal. 
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A first-class assortment of fountain pens can be 
installed at from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty 
dollars, and it will positively earn a clean 25 per 
cent. for you if you give it half a chance. As a 
part of your stock, it deserves its turn in your 
window displays and advertisements, and it is also 
entitled to its share in the little personal “while- 
you-wait-for-your-change” talks that add so much 
to the yearly profits. 
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The pens should always be kept filled and in good 
working order, as a sale is often made by allowing 
the customer to try out the various kinds until he 
finds one to suit his taste. There should be a good 
assortment of the various sizes and styles, and es- 
pecially during the holiday season there should be 
plenty of the gold and silver-trimmed pens to in- 
troduce the line as real Christmas presents. 

Remember, that every person who writes is a pen 
prospect. Every school child, society belle, house- 
wife or businessman. The pen itself is attractive 
in appearance, convenient, easily carried in pocket 
or handbag and can be sold with profit at a price 
in range of any purse. 

I’m not going to say “give it a trial,” that’s 
hardly the proper phrase, because it has passed the 
trial stage. Just give it selling room, and the re- 
sults will be all you hoped. If you have overlooked 
stocking this profitable little article, now is the 
time to get busy before someone else corners the 
Christmas fountain pen money. 

Put a showcard over your display case bearing 
these words, “Write the Christmas Card with a 
Fountain Pen,” then get behind the motto and 
push. Millions of Christmas cards will soon bear 
their welcome greetings. Thousands will be written 
with fountain pens. Will you get your rightful 
share of the profits from the sale of those pens or 
will you make another donation to the druggist 
and the racket store man? It’s up to you. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS TO THE HOME 
CARPENTER 


thousand hardware salesmen to show them 

some small tool kits for children. There will 
be a good percentage of answers that the store does 
not carry any of these toy outfits, and these an- 
swers, in many cases, will be followed by ineffectual 
attempts to sell the prospects real kits. The task 
will be impossible to accomplish, for the reason 
that in these particular cases the goods are wanted 
for children that are really too small to use real 
tools. 

The Home Carpenter Begins Early in Life 

The reason many retailers refuse to carry such 
goods is their idea that they are not carrying toys. 
They also feel that such stock may have to be car- 
ried over. The fact that such kits mark the start- 
ing post for the home carpenter holds no interest 
to them; they rather view the fact that these cheap 
kits, varying from fifty cents to two dollars, do not 
run into money fast enough. 

A good point to consider in this connection is 
that this class of merchandise is probably most 
valuable in inducing the sale of other goods. We 
realize that an important problem in connection 
with the Christmas shoppers is to check the “looking 
around” tendency, to get them started checking the 
items off the purchase list. One purchase is often 
sufficient for this. In hundred of cases the tool kit 
is the first thing called for, failing to find it the 
buyer visits a nearby department store and sales 
which the hardware man needs and wants are thus 
diverted to this channel. 

Tools for very small children are the first items 
of a long list of goods for the home carpenter which 
may be pushed to good advantage during the holi- 


GS thousan thousand buyers will soon ask several 


day season. On the whole, we have been inclined 
to neglect the tool department in connection with 
Christmas sales. True enough, we have paid some 
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Packed in individual holly boxes, saws have a Christ- 
mas air 


attention to tool cabinets, the kinds retailing for 
from $7.50 to $50, but we have not given deserved 
attention to the other items which help to swell 
the total. 

















The boy over five years of age who does not 
yearn to use a hatchet, saw or hammer should 
have his hair curled and be taught fancy work 
rather than be initiated into the art of drop kick- 
ing or the wonders of Ty Cobb’s batting average. 
Likewise the man who suppresses a verbal explo- 
sion when he finds that his young son and heir 
has explored the nail-filled depths of a board with 
a brand new saw, or left a perfectly sharp hatchet 
in the rain, either has a “Hammer-the-hammer’” 
disposition or no mainspring. 

Coupling these facts there are very few retail 
salesmen who cannot work up a convincing selling 
talk for one or two tools with every dull pocket 
knife sold to an indulgent aunt or mother for a 
Christmas present. The average objection to such 
a suggestion is: “Mercy, no! He’d chop up all the 
furniture in the house.” This objection should be 
the signal for some common sense talk on “Boys’ 
rights,” with an explanation of, and plain plea for, 
boys’ good times. The customer may be reminded 
that there are already tools in the house which the 
youngster with George Washington proclivities may 
easily obtain. She should be reminded of the 
husband’s inclinations and thoughts when his tools 
are lost or ruined. She should be reminded that 
it is better for her own nerves to have a nail or 
so driven in the back steps than to listen to a 
front hall drum concert. 

We have to argue for boys’ rights with some of 
these mothers, but we have to argue talking points 
on everything else, and in the final analysis of 
making a sale it does not matter whether we are 
talking this subject or the digestion building fea- 
tures of a range. 

Make it a point to talk tools to the mothers who 
are buying Christmas presents for the youngsters 
this year and you will find cash going into your 
register that the book or department stores have 
been getting. 


Home Work for Manual Training Students 


As the boy grows older the holiday demand for 
tools is no more natural, but is more urgent. Mod- 
ern education is converting the crude nail benders 
into finished home carpenters. Well-regulated 
schools without manual training departments are 
becoming more scarce than dentist bills in poultry 
yards. We have begun to realize that teaching 
the boy to be constructive in almost any line of 
work, molds his character more decidedly along 
constructive lines. For such a student just an 
ordinary set of tools is out of the question. He 
must have a cabinet with practical duplicates of 
the tools he uses at school. If he has some kind of 
a kit already there is no end to the miscellaneous 
items which will complete the outfit. 

The hardware man has given more attention to 
this class of home tool trade than any other. His 
holiday tool display will contain several grades of 
cabinets, his advertising will feature them, an as- 
sortment will be shown prominently in the store 
and they will be suggested to hundreds of cus- 
tomers. 

A point to be considered in this connection is 
that the purchase of presents for boys entailing 
an expenditure of five dollars or more are usually 
decided upon before the customer leaves on a 
shopping trip. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, 
to put the subject of tool cabinets in the homes of 
all possible prospects. The manual training in- 
structor in your school will probably supply you 
with names of his students. A letter to the parents 
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should be effective. It need not be a cold business 
letter. There is ample room for some common 
sense sentiment. The idea of keeping boys at home 
by giving them something interesting to work with, 
the character-molding force of constructive accom- 
plishments may be played up to good advantage. 
We know that boys, who otherwise would have 
been on the streets picking up alley gossip, have 
spent profitable moments making a scroll saw buzz 
through various cigar boxes as they fashioned 
them into doll furniture which was either sold or 
donated to some ribbon bedecked member of the 
opposite sex. 

A well-equipped tool cabinet goes well with good 
books or foot balls. Some plain facts on the sub- 
ject, mailed with priced circulars, illustrating your 
stock, will bring results. 


Everybody Works but Father—He Has No Tools 


While the primary object of such a sales cam- 
paign will be to interest the father in the purchase 
of such goods for his son, it is certain that in some 
cases the father will become interested in tools for 
his own use. 

Many chairs or other pieces of furniture are un- 
used because of the lack of the proper tools to make 
some minor repairs. Fence pickets are rarely used 
for kindling when the head of the house has a ham- 
mer that he can find, or one that will drive wire 
nails rather than smash thumbs. The man who 
can saw straight likes good tools. Nothing disgusts 
him more than to have the few minor articles he 
has bought lost or ruined through misuse. 

Many windows bind, to the disgust of the house- 
wife, for no other reason than that the chisel has 
not proven successful as a can opener, many doors 
scrape their carpet strips because baby has played 
“choo-choo” with “daddy’s” block plane and failed 
to return the engine to the roundhouse. Of course, 
there is a remedy for these conditions, and this 
remedy, in the main, is a padlock on the outside of 
a good cabinet of tools. 

However, the sale of cabinets need not be the 
only aim of the hardware retailer who goes after 
the business of the home carpenter during the holi- 
days. The wife who will not buy a cabinet will 
often spend two dollars or more for a saw, or some 
less sum for a good hammer. It is certainly ad- 
visable to put the holiday spirit into our interior 
displays of tools. A saw in an individual Christ- 
mas box is easier to sell than one with no sugges- 
tion of the gift season. Holly bordered price tags, 
clean, white tissue paper for first wrapping, even 
the special Christmas boxes, may be profitably used. 


“Spugs” Endorse Tool Sales 

We are barely touching the surface of a subject 
that is well worth your careful thought. Every 
class, practically every age of man or boy is a 
prospect for Christmas tools. Maybe we have 
rather neglected this department in the past for the 
reason that we had come to believe that Christmas 
was the time for giving useless nothings. 

The Society for the Prevention of Useless Giv- 
ing has been a factor in revising this standard. 
The “Spugs” will back you up in your Merry Christ- 
mas campaign for the home carpenter. Consistent 
talk of the theories and practices of this organiza- 
tion will do much toward diverting the money spent 
for unsmokable cigars into the till of the retailer 
who makes up his own mind, and then convinces 
each of his salesmen, that tools are just as appro- 
priate gifts as horns, crokinole boards, books or 
smoking jackets. 
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An exceptional toy window rt C. H. Little, Freeport, Ill. 


This display of Structo models was the business 


builder of the year 


TOYS MADE IN U.S. A. 


American Manufacturers Won Hardware Merchants’ Approval by 
Making Durable Educational Toys 


when Christmas comes around that the toy 
markets of the world have been gloriously 
mixed up by the European war, and he won’t care 


Ts great American kid isn’t going to know 
































OLE MAY IN CLEVELAND LEADER 
“By golly, I’m jest as young as ever!” 


as long as he gets the velocipede or any other toy 
he has set his mind upon. 

It is the first real opportunity the American Santa 
Claus has had to shine without distracting lesser 
lights in competition, and the way he is going after 
it corresponds well with Ole May’s cartoon on 
second childhood. 

Over in Winchendon, Mass., where two-thirds of 
the drums in the United States are made, they are 
as busy as a hungry boy at a Christmas dinner. 
The toy mills are running overtime, and many Ger- 
man toys are being duplicated and improved upon. 

The American Mechanical Toy Company in Day- 
ton, Ohio, is turning out more American builders 
than ever before, and from Maine to California 
sled, skate and kid vehicle constructors are running 
extra shifts to fill rush orders from sub-agents of 
St. Nicholas all over the country. 

Some hardware merchants know the Arcade Mfg. 
Company, of Freeport, IIl., only as the maker of 
coffee mills that range in size from toys to ten- 


cylinder machines, but in the realm of old Saint 
Nicholas the company is rated as a great American 
toy maker, and the products find their way to 
thousands of little stockings every Christmas eve. 

The Structo Mfg. Company, of Freeport, IIl., is 
also rated as a first-class toy workman by the good 
old reindeer man. 

Tony is an Italian boy who works for C. H. Little, 
one of Freeport’s live hardware merchants. Little 
had a fine window and Tony had a fine chance. The 
picture herewith reproduced shows what he did with 
it. Tony is a 14-year-old boy, and when he started 
building a Structo window the kids in town felt free 
to offer advice. One youngster brought in the idea 

















An American kiddie happy with an American toy 
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The other toys are popu- 
lar products of the Arcade Mfg. 
Company 
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At the left, the Mysto Erector 
made by the Mysto Mfg. Com- 


pany. 
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of the merry-go-round, and another posted the 
youthful trimmer on hoist construction. The boys 
of Freeport certainly finished an attractive display, 
and when Tony turned on the current the window 
became a living, throbbing center of industry and 


attention. It built business from the word “go,” 
and wise old heads in Freeport say that Santa Claus 
peeked in at this display about midnight not long 
ago and ordered on an extra shift in his Structo 
plant. 

Old Saint Nicholas surely knows that the boys of 
America run to mechanical toys, for these sensible 
educational gifts are going to thousands of ex- 
pectant youngsters this year. Santa has another 
big factory running under the name of the Mysto 
Mfg. Company, in New Haven, Conn. Here more 
building toys are being made and shipped to the mul- 
tiplicity of rush orders from all parts of the country. 

Summarizing on the toy situation, let’s realize 
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Educational toys made by the 
American Mechanical Toy Com. 


pany 









that the jimcrack days are over. Flimsy toys that 
wither and splinter under the first lusty onslaught 
of a joy-crazed kiddie are out of the running in the 
American toy market. Christmas money is going 
to be spent more sensibly this year. There are a 
thousand durable, sensible joy-giving substitutes in 
every hardware store for the buy-to-day gone-to- 
morrow toy tinder that has so long littered the 
American market. 

Toys belong in most hardware stores. The in- 
spiration and pep that gets into a retail sellin’ 
force at Christmas time is worth the effort required 
to buy, display and sell toys. Thousands of hard- 
ware stores are made over every December ir* 
veritable toy shops. They say there is money in it, 
not just ordinary profit, but gilt-edged velvet and a 
quick turnover. This year with most of the toys 
branded “Made in U. S. A.” there is reason for 
extra emphasis on every Merry Christmas. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE BATHROOM 


vanized tub on Christmas morning, and try- 

ing to remove a week’s accumulation of dirt 
with the few quarts of water that circulates be- 
tween your body and the corrugated rim, may 
have its humorous aspect, but not to the man in 
the tub. He may be a strict adherent of the doc- 
trine “Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” but it’s a 
dead immortal cinch he’ll carry an extra ounce of 
dust on his spinal column before he takes another 
shot at the kitchen makeshift. Can you blame 
him? Not on your life. I can answer from per- 
sonal experience, as I was one of five lusty kids, 
who daily obeyed the two finger summons to the 
old swimming hole, but tried our darndest to side- 
step the weekly soap and water bath in the family 
wash tub. 

We even went so far as to pass up the good old 
Saturday night supper of pork and beans in a vain 
attempt to put the sick dodge over on the mistress 
of the bath. But—nothing doing. Mother took 
a sunlight glance at our healthy tongues, filled 
our mouths with a mixture of molasses and sul- 
phur, and lined us with the bunch for the water 
tournament. 

She heated the water in the old copper boiler, 


Svan hunched up and cross-legged in a gal- 


and doled out our share to each one of us, as we 
filed in for the plunge. The old tub was placed 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, to save the walls. 
There was a chunk of soap on a plate, within good 
reaching distance, and a piece of turkish towel, 
that had outgrown the friction stage, served as a 
sponge. We took our turns according to Mother’s 
own ideas of age, health and general conditions, 
and sneaked in sour-faced and despondent at the 
call of time. : 

Some scrubbing we got, too. There was no 
money in slighting the work, for mother was on 
the job from start to finish. She ushered us into 
the tub, and met us at the rim when we crawled 
out, ready to take a still hunt for dry places, and 
probe our ears for evidence that the soap and 
water had struck bottom. 

The bath accessories were as scanty as our sum- 
mer wardrobes. Our knowledge of sponges was 


limited to the chunks that came tied with red 
strings to the frames of our slates, and we didn’t 
know a bath brush from a curry comb. Small 
wonder we grew pensive as Saturday night drew 
nearer, and longed for the time when we would be 
strong enough to lock Mother in the closet and 
give Dad the licking of his life. 
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Well, we’ve been old enough and big enough for 
many a year, but the boyish dream of vengeance 
has given place to a tender feeling of pity for her, 
as we wonder how in the dickens she ever mustered 
the courage to attempt those weekly scrub-fests. 
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Mother lined up the bunch for the water tournament 






Today we take our baths in special rooms. Hot 
and cold water is ours for the mere turning of a 
faucet. We lather our delicate skins with big, 
soft sponges, and tickle the dirt from our backs 
and shoulders with bent-handled brushes. A nickel- 
plated soap tray hangs from the rim of our porce- 
lain tub, and a clean shower awaits us as a finish- 
ing touch. Some class, eh! Well I guess—that is 
if we are fortunate enough to have outgrown the 
kitchen and the wash tub. But I have a hunch 
that you are wondering what all this next-to-nature 
tale has to do with Christmas, or the legitimate sell- 
ing of hammers and fry pans, so I’]l settle down to 
brass tacks, and fess up that I’m just trying, in 
a roundabout way, to worry into your system the 
idea that there’s money for you in the holiday sale 
of bath-room fixtures and accessories. Old man 





We tickle the dirt from our backs 


Winter already has his weather eye on us, and 
Santa Claus is on the high lope for your bailiwick, 
so it’s up to you to plan a campaign and put out 
a few traps for the wary Christmas coin. Now 
don’t get nervous if I seem to talk a bath-room 
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dialect with a holiday accent, but just settle down 
to business, and ask yourself if there’s a woman in 
your community who wouldn’t rather have a well- 
furnished bath-room than a dozen pearl necklaces 
or a brace of automobiles, provided, of course, that 
she is short on bath-rooms. Not much head 
scratching needed for that first reader question. 
You know there isn’t, right off the bat, and you 
also know, if you’re a real hardware man with 
brains, that it’s partly your fault that there are 
still places in your neighborhood where the wash 
tub does double duty. Perhaps the farmer’s wife 
isn’t hep to fact that with the aid of a tank and 
the old man’s wind mill or gasoline engine she can 
have a bath-room just as well as her city cousin. 
Why not put her wise. It may kill the sale of a 
piano for the music store across the street, but it 
will help you to stand off your creditors for another 
season. Be a sport. Take a stack of bath-room 
chips and get into the Holiday game. The auto- 
mobile man and the piano salesman have had the 
field long enough. Start the ball rolling at once. 
An early start means a winning hand. Circulate 
the slogan “A Bath-Room for Christmas” and get 
your whole store force to come in on the chorus. 
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Get your whole force to come in on the chorus 


Install a model bath-room in the store, for display 
purposes, and play up the accessory end of the 
game for the benefit of those who already have 
bath-rooms installed. 

There is something about an assortment of 
glass shelves, nickel sponge and soap trays, bath 
brushes, mirrors, and shower bath appliances that 
gets to a man’s heart, and fills him with yearning 
for soap, water and a clean hide. Let-your line 
include the newer novelties as well as the old 
standbys, and when you put them on display back 
them up with a Christmas spirit that can’t fail to 
make them sell. 

Don’t put up the time-worn argument that the 
bath-room line belongs strictly to the straight 
plumbing establishments. That little old one-rut 
idea has put the kibosh on many a hardware man, 
and built Woolworth buildings for the other fellow. 
Your rights in the field are undoubted. The pros- 
pects are unlimited. Dirt, like the poor, we have al- 
ways with us, and the great unwashed clamor for 
baths. Let your cash register ring up the joint re- 
sults of your labor and their desire, and when your 
New Year’s inventory gives you a square look at 
your profits it’s dollar to doughnuts you’ll cast your 
vote with ours, to make every twenty-fifth of De- 
cember a bath-room Christmas. 



















Prepared by Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 


give his employer his best possible service 

for the salary he receives should be to per- 
suade the public into buying the merchandise dis- 
played. 

The man who dresses the window should think 
of himself as occupying a position similar to that 
of an advertising manager. The adman with per- 
suasively worded arguments and apt illustrations 
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wr aim of the window trimmer who wishes to 
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Imitation water on a show window floor 


induces the inspection and price of the merchandise 
which the store has to offer. 

‘The decorator has the advantage over the adman 
to some extent, as he can accomplish this effect with 
the very goods themselves. 

Our illustrated window idea this week gives a 
suggestion along the lines mentioned. The effect 
is accomplished by making use of the poster design 
furnished by the manufacturer. This idea can be 
utilized to advantage for displaying practically any 
line of varnish for which the manufacturer claims 
that “it won’t turn white” when dampened with 
water. 

Our illustration forcibly demonstrates the idea 
for a varnish which “won’t turn the floor white.” 
In the upper part of the background we suggest 
the use of the poster design, or if you have no pos- 
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Show card made from an illustration taken from an 
advertisement that appeared in HARDWARE AGE of the 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago 


ter design available, a large show card might an- 
swer. On the floor of the window we show a vase 
posed as if it had been knocked over and the water 
was running over the floor. This water effect can 
be accomplished by purchasing a ten-cent package 
of gelatine and following the directions for mixing 
it; after it has started to cool, pour it on the floor 
surface. This will give a permanent effect of 
water which will attract more than ordinary atten- 
tion. Of course it is necessary to get a gelatine 
that is not colored. 

You will want some artificial roses placed near 
the mouth of the vase. Near this idea we suggest 
a card marked “It Won’t Turn White.” Leading 
from this we show arrows to the spot on the floor 
and one to the spot on the poster. This effect can 
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Show card made from an illustration taken from an 
advertisement that appeared in HARDWARE AGE of the 
Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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be accomplished with paper strips cut in the re- 
quired form. 

By placing a neat display of varnish around this 
central idea you will have a very unusual varnish 
window. 

SHOW CARDS 

The show card should present its argument 
briefly so that those who pass may read and the 
window background takes practically the same part 
as the catch illustration or feature cut in the news- 
paper ad. All things in the show window should 
point to the desirability of the merchandise. Noth- 
ing will more completely give this effect than well- 
balanced, neatly lettered show cards. 

The “Marlin” card shows a well-balanced ar- 
rangement, embellished with illustrations cut from 
Marlin advertising. The large letter in this design 
was made with a No. 10 red sable rigger, chiseled 
flat. The remainder of the lettering was made with 
a Soennecken pen carrying the same style through- 
out the entire card. 

The roofing card shows a combination of brush 
and pen work. 

The brush lettering on the word “Inland” was 
made with a No,-8 red sable rigger, the remainder 
of the lettering is made with a pen using both the 
slanting and upright style. This show card was 
also embellished with illustrations taken from the 
advertising pages of HARDWARE AGE. 

Our next illustration shows one of the series 
of stock cards furnished to Remington dealers. 
These cards are printed with the exception of the 
price, which is left blank so that the retailer may 
fill in this part of the card. Manufacturers are 
realizing more and more the value of price tickets 
and show cards. -Many of them are furnishing 
their dealers with advertising helps of this char- 
acter. : 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, December 8, 
9, 10, 1914. W. B. Porch, secretary, Mustang. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chicago, January 12, 13, 14, 15, 1915. L. 
D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE AS- 
SOCIATION will hold their annual convention in St. 
Louis, January 19, 20, 21, 22,1915. F. X. Becherer, 
secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, 
Wash., January 20, 21, 22, 1915. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Waco, January 26, 27, 28, 1915. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, January 26, 27, 28, 29, 1915. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, February 3, 4, 5, 1915. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Omaha, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. 
Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


Hardware Ag2 


CONVENTION, February 17, 18, 19, 1915. N. C. 


Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cincinnati, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
Headquarters, New Gibson Hotel. Jas. B. Carson, 
secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Boston, Mass., February 22, 23, 24, 
1915. Geo. A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal street, 
Boston. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ CONVENTION, Lexington, February 23, 24, 25, 
1915. Headquarters, Phoenix Hotel. J. M. Stone, 
secretary, Sturgis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, February 23, 24, 25, 26, 1915. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, March 2, 3, 4, 5, 1915. E. C. 
Warren, secretary, Pierre, S. Dak. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. 
E. Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 


Honor Roll for High Cash Sales 


és increase the interest of its salesmen in cash 

sales the Ainslie-Martin Company, Lynchburg, 
Va., has adopted a daily honor roll system. A 
wooden frame about 12 by 18 inches is fitted with a 
panel-back and equipped with small door buttons. 
When the register checking is completed each day 
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Method used by the Ainslie-Martin Company for show- 
ing the name of the salesman whose cash sales have 
been the highest for the day 





the name of the salesman whose total of cash sales 
is the highest is written upon a piece of paper and 
fastened to the frame by means of the door but- 
tons. It is said that this method has increased the 
interest of the salesmen in this part of the busi- 
ness. 

A friendly rivalry is noticeable among the men 
and the result has been to increase the number of 
suggested sales to an appreciable extent. The name 
of O. L. Pugh was in the frame on the day a repre- 
sentative of HARDWARE AGE visited this store. 


THE J. B. D. RESILIENT WHEEL MrcG. CoMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been incorporated for $15,000 by 
Peter Lesch, J. B. Deahonorsky, K. Lesch and Joe H. 
Liesenfeldt. 
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BIG GUNS AND PEA SHOOTERS 


A Rattle of Hot Shots for the Firing Line 
By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 


22 shorts and some are 45-90 high power. 

Some of the 22 shorts are trying to use 
45-90 ammunition, and a few of the 45-90’s are 
letting small cartridges rattle down their gun bar- 
rels and wondering why they can’t bring home the 
bacon on long shots. 


The Chief Gunner’s Bookkeeping 


There’s a 22 man puttering around the rifle 
range of a hardware store in a town you visit 
occasionally. He is tackling a Krupp job in buy- 


| ex day we meet men of caliber. Some are 





He was beset by the problem of 45-90 ammunition for 
a .22 caliber gun | 


ing. The range is a thousand yards, and he is 
peppering away with little shot cartridges. He 
has a stock that invoices about $10,000, and his 
bookkeeper is as busy as the recording secretary 
of a suffragette league. The reason is that the 
chief gunner in that store has about as many ac- 
counts with people from whom he buys goods as 
he does with those to whom he sells. He is buy- 
ing from eight different jobbers, and as many fac- 
tories as will ship him goods. His orders are 
about the size of Tom Thumb, and his standing in 
the trade is about what we would expect of a chap 
with a thousand instead of ten thousand dollars in- 
vested. He aims to get the best price, but his eyes 
carry farther than his ammunition, and he is 


stretching that 22 barrel with long shots until he 
is going to choke the bore so badly that it won’t 
even shoot the cartridges for which it was in- 
tended. His jobbers are spending more money to 
get his business than it is worth, and naturally 
his prices are as badly padded as a thin girl at a 
New Year’s ball. 


Banging Over Big Orders 


Now this friend of ours is big enough to buy 
some goods from neighboring factories. A few 
items he sells in sufficient quantities to make it 
worth while for the factory to book his business. 
His price success in these ventures has gone to his 
head, however, and every now and then he bangs 
over an order for enough stock on some item to 
last him a couple of years. He don’t know that a 
retailer with but $10,000 working capital ought not 
to buy over 90 days’ supply of anything. He is 
stretching his gun barrel. 


Shooting Up the Town 


He finds some item or other on which his whole- 
saler is soaking him a couple of hundred per cent. 
profit, and right away he goes out to shoot up the 
town. Shooting up the town is bad business be- 
cause he usually packs a gun in each hand and pays 
more attention to a fusillade than to a steady fire 
with an aim for each shot. He thinks that because 
some 45-90 house has charged him for high-power 
goods and shipped 22 short black powder that they 
are bad from the ground up. His anger destroys 
his aim, and he mixes his ammunition sadly when 
he tries to load with fingers that are doubled to a 
fist. Like most of us, however, he has to make a 
few bad shots before he buys peep sights and an 
ivory head. 


Fewer Pin Feathers and More Down 


I know a battle-scarred old hardware warrior who 
has made a study of sights, arms, ammunition, 
penetration and trajectory. He has loaded one or 
two business gun barrels, and has missed a few 
standing shots. He has learned the back trails 
and the windfalls and knows how to make a decoy 
of a dead bird, to coax up the live ones. He knows 
there is a grain of good in the worst of us, and a 
filler of bad in about every wrapper of purity. 

When a seller sinks the harpoon into his battle- 
scarred old hide he labels it exhibit A and turns in 
an alarm for the Red Cross. If half a dozen am- 
bulances answer the call they all get a look at the 
puncture, though he doesn’t let them know who 
threw the spear. He has the jobbers’ salesmen in 
his territory, thinking he is on the edge of direct 
buying on a heap of things, and the prices they 
give him carry fewer pin feathers and more down 
as the years go by. He just naturally won’t shoot 
until price birds are within range, and while his 
bombardment doesn’t make as much noise as it 
used to, he bags a bird with about every shell he 
fires. 

Powder Burns and Gun Grease 

There are ways of identifying the victims of the 
22 besides probing for the bullet. 

Did you ever see a hardware cub so disappointed 
and discouraged that he wanted to cry, but felt too 
big for the job? Poor little pea shooter; he’s 
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been picketed to his mother’s apron strings until 
recently, and hasn’t learned to shed water like a 
duck. His confidence and trust in mankind is as 
crystal clear as a good mother, and a bevy of good 
schoolmarms can make it. He’s just learning what 
powder burns and second-hand gun grease from 
a 22 can do. He has been working for a big toad 
in a small hardware puddle for over a year. When 
the cold-blooded old toad croaked him a brilliantly 
tinted story of the future in hardware and quoted 
$3 a week for the first year, the pea shooter 
jumped at the chance, and he has been on the 
jump like a dog-impelled-jack-rabbit ever since. 
That kid has worked nights, days and a few Sun- 
days. He has shined stoves, pounded roofing seams, 
sacked blacksmith’s coal, and filled the heavy end 
of most of the hardware orders of the year, buoyed 
up by the fond hope that the old Flobert on the 
gun carriage would give him a raise at the end 
of the year. Can you remember the pea shooter in 
your own life as he mustered courage to remind old 
rapid fire that he couldn’t reenhlist at $3 per? Did 
the big gun hold fire and finally explode to shatter 
one section of your boyhood trust in mankind? 
That was the day when you first came to know a 
22 caliber man when you met him. 


True Aim Lands Elephant Order 


Since that time you have tramped the trenches 
of life pretty steadily. You have seen small caliber 
clerks, small arms’ salesmen, small-bore jobbers 
and scatter shot manufacturers. Your old tele- 
scope sight may have gotten so badly out of focus 
that small arms ammunition looked like a “drug 
on the market” to you at times. Then some brand 
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His bookkeeper was as busy as the corresponding sec- 
retary of a suffragette league 


new experience demonstrated that every arm in 
its range is effective. You may have seen some 
elephant order landed because a 22 man aimed 
true and hit back of the old palm leaf ear. You 
have seen men with small capital and limited equip- 
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ment load their guns with the right kind of am- 
munition and pump lead until they filled the game 
bag. Open business laws, in this big-game country 





The pea shooter mustered courage to tell old ragnd fire 
that he couldn’t reenlist at $3 a week 


of ours, have given small caliber men the oppor- 
tunity to grow and big guns are the result. 


Ammunition for Thought 


By the way, did you ever notice that old hunters 
don’t use 45-90’s to shoot gophers, nor does the 
big caliber business man load himself up with 
petty detail. 

Here’s hoping that you are packing a 45-90, and 
that you also appreciate what a single shot 22 
can do in good hands. As the gunner of your own 
destiny, it is in you to make a bull’s-eye. Weapons, 
ammunition, wind and light all have their effect 
on your target score. In the brush, even a sharp 
shooter, would have difficulty in bagging a lion, 
a deer, a grouse and chipmunk if they all jumped 
cover at the same time. Get the point? Generals 
don’t always pull triggers. They tell the artillery 
and the infantry where to shoot. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM GATES, formerly advertising 
manager of the Greenfield Tap & Die Company, Green- 
field, Mass., has severed his connection with the above 
firm and has established himself as an advertising 
agent at the Hudson Terminal building, 30 Church 
street, New York City. Mr. Gates proposes to render 
a sales and advertising service, limiting the scope of 
his efforts to mechanical subjects. He states that he 
will combine with his knowledge of machinery and tools 
his experience in efficiency engineering in order to en- 
able manufacturers to control their cost of selling. 
Mr. Gates opened his New York office on November 1. 


THE H. BELMER COMPANY, manufacturer of barbed 
wire, wire nails, bale ties, roofing and wire goods, with 
offices at Nos. 10, 12 and 14 East Second street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced to the trade the removal 
of its business to 628 West Third street. The new 
location is within easy access of all freight depots. The 
increased space will more than double the floor space 
formerly used for warehouse purposes, and will greatly 
facilitate the handling of goods. 
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Young but Humane 


A to a story of Ray Comstock, a very 
humane little boy, brought up in the traditions of 


the S. P. C. A., rose up with a wild yell one day and his - 


hand at his back. “What’s the matter, Johnny?” 
“Oh, I’ve been sitting on a hornet, and I’m afraid I’ve 
hurt the poor thing!” 

This reminds me a little of the girl, similarly trained, 
who went to see a moving picture show in which some 
early Christian martyrs were thrown to lions in the 
Roman arena. When the little girl reached home her 
father asked her if her sympathies had been roused 
by the spectacle she had witnessed. “Yes, dad,” she 
answered. “There wes one poor lion that didn’t have 
any Christian to eat!”—Ezxchange. 


The bushel, against the use of which for the ‘hiding 
of one’s light there is a standing admonition, has been 
relegated to the places where they keep antiques.— 
Exchange. 


The Silver Lining 


A DARKEY had been tried, found guilty of murder, 

and was sentenced to be hanged. The time set 
for the execution arrived, and the condemned negro was 
led to the scaffold. 

“Rastus,” said the sheriff, “have you anything to say 
_— the sentence of the law is carried into execu- 
tion?” 

“No, boss,” replied the prisoner, “I ain’t no speechi- 
fier, but I suttenly believes dis am gwine to be a lesson 
to me.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Couldn’t Fool Him 


Besson fresh from the country a youth had just 
procured a position in a city grocery. As he had 
been warned that the city folks would “josh” him be- 
cause he was from the country he was very cautious. 
One afternoon a girl entered the store and said: 

“TI should like to get some birdseed, please.” 

Confident that he had detected a “josher” the youth 
answered with a smile: 

“No, you can’t ‘josh’ me. Birds grow from eggs, 
not seeds.” —E xchange. 


The Higher Education 


éé , what is a pillory?” 
“A what?” 
“A pillory. Teacher asked me yesterday, and I 
didn’t know.” 
“Why, that’s a facetious term sometimes applied to a 
drug store. What won’t these schools put into your 
head next?”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Helpmeet 


R. NEWLYWED—*“Did you sew the button on my 
coat, darling?” 
Mrs. Newlywed—“No, love; I couldn’t find the button, 
and so I just sewed up the buttonhole.”—Judge. 


Question—Is the business of a. telephone girl a 
trade or a profession? 
Answer—Neither. It’s a calling.—Exchange. 
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The High Cost of Living 


THEL, the six-year old member of a very poor 
family, was told by her father that she had a new 
baby sister. 

“Isn’t that splendid?” he asked. But hard lessons 
of the “high cost of living in these war times” had 
taken root in the young lady’s mind and she answered 
solemnly: 

“Well, daddy, I s’pose it’s all right, but it seems to 
me there’s a lot of things we needed more.”—E xchange. 


He who blows his own horn never leads the band, 
being a soloist.—Deseret News. 


Literal 


N English minister, who guarded his morning 
study-hour very carefully, told the new maid that 
under no circumstances were callers to be admitted— 
except, of course, he added—in case of life and death. 
Half an hour later the maid knocked at his door. 
“A. gentleman to see you, sir.” 
“Why, I thought I told you sa 
“Yes, I told him,” she replied, “but he says it is a 
question of life and death.” 
So he went downstairs and found an insurance agent. 
—Argonaut. 





Speaking Acquaintance 


ISTRESS—Of course, I don’t wish to put any ob- 
stacles in the way of your getting married, but I 
wish it were possible to postpone it until I get another 
maid. 
Mary Ann—Well, mum, I ’ardly think I know ’im 
well enough to arsk ’im to put it off —Ezxchange. 


Blue Pencil 


Yous REPORTER—tThe storm king hurled his 

torn and tumbling torrents over the ruins of the 
broken and dismembered edifice. . 

Old Editor—What’s that? What do you mean, 
young fellow? 

Young Reporter—I—er—the flood washed away Pat 
McCann’s cowshed.—E xchange. 


Why Shouldn’t He Be? 


éé T baby ob you’s,” said Mrs. Jackson, “am de 
puffect image ob his fathah.” 
“Yas,” answered Mrs. Johnson, “he am a reg’lar car- 
bon copy.”—Ezxchange. 


Strategy Illustrated 


IRST URCHIN—Say, Chimmie, wot’s dis strat- 

ergy t’ing dey talk about?” 

Second Urchin—Well, it’s like dis: Supposin’ yer 
run out of amminition an’ yer don’t want de enemy ter 
know it, den it’s strategy ter keep on firin’.—Boston 
Transcript. 


When you think that you are about fifty per cent. 
better than everyone else, you are going to lead a 
mighty lonely life—Signal Talk. 
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“THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER” 


Landed $1,300 Silverware Order in 
Face of Factory Competition 


ARRY A. REINHART, with the Currie Com- 
H pany, Atlantic City, N. J., writes as follows: 
“Atlantic City, as everyone must know, is 
a city of hotels, cottages and boarding houses, there 
being over 800 of them where good meals, pastimes 
and comfort. are provided for the erstwhile visitor, 
who is to help pay a large rent and numerous ex- 
penses and still leave a little profit for the pro- 
prietor. Some of the places are luxurious palaces 
and the rest of them are as near to it as their 
owners’ capital will allow, as it is a well-known 
fact that luxury and comfort are two of the most 
important features that appeal to the traveling 
public. This fact is well known to the many busi- 
ness houses that cater to these hotels and it is 
safe to say that there is more activity in various 
mercantile circles in this little city than any other 
place (for its size) in the country, during the spring 
months when they are. getting ready to open for 
the season’s business. 

“Several years ago my firm asked me to go out 
and solicit hotel business on silverware and other 
supplies in our line, but never having had experi- 
ence in work of this kind I felt rather timid to 
make the start and told them so, but after a little 
encouragement and persuasion I decided to make 
the attempt. 

“I discovered that one of our largest hotels was 
in the market for a quantity of silverware and at 
once made plans to try to secure this order, real- 
izing that it would be a big thing for both my 
house and myself. So I brushed up my sample 
rolls and cleaned and arranged the samples so that 
they looked bright, new and inviting and sallied 
forth. 

“The proprietor of this house was very hard to 
approach as he was a busy man, and it took me 
two days and four evenings at intervals to get my 
first consultation, which lasted just four minutes. 
He would not give me any more time and told me 
that he had about decided on the goods he wanted 
and was going to place his order that day, and that 
it would be useless for me to waste any more time 
with him as he was sure we could not compete with 
the other people with whom he was negotiating. 

“I secured his promise, however, to give me a 
chance to show him my samples and quote him 
prices, and he agreed not to place his order that 
day and made an appointment with me for the fol- 
lowing morning at 10 o’clock. Promptly at that 
time I walked into his office and noted that he 


expected me and that my promptness pleased him 


very much. I spent nearly two hours with him that 
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morning and, notwithstanding the fact that there 
were five other competitors (three of whom were 
from factories dealing direct), I carried away with 
me an order for nearly $1,300 worth of silverware. 

















Harry A. Reinhart, salesman with the Currie Company 


“Some salesmen think they must spend money 
and be a good fellow to secure business. . Although 
this hotel had a bar and cafe, and the cigar counter 
was directly opposite this man’s private office, I 
can honestly say that I did not spend one cent in 
securing this order, nor did I. sing “Home, Sweet 
Home,” or do any other stunts. I simply gave him 
a straight story about my goods and proved to 
him that they had merit. and advantage over other 
lines. 

“Previous to this time we had not sold this man 
to any great extent, but this seemed to start the 
ball rolling, as the saying goes, and from that time 
on he was one-of our very good customers and we 
got a fine business from-him until the time of his 
retirement from the hotel business about one year 
ago.” | 


Traveling Salesmen, Attention ! 


To “The Man Behind the Counter” :— 

Permit me to make one suggestion concerning 
the salesmen who visit hardware stores. This com- 
plaint of mine may not be general, but I have ob- 
served it so often in stores where I have worked 
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that I simply want to offer it as a suggestion to the 
members of the traveling fraternity: The boys 
behind the counters do not know about your goods 
—do not know why they are better than others— 
why they will work easier and quicker than others 
—they need to be shown. 

The traveling man comes into a store, meets the 
buyer, interests him in his line, explains the good 
points and makes a sale. The buyer understands 
why the goods are better than the line the house 
has carried and orders a stock but he sees these 
new goods carried on the inventory month after 
month and feels that he has been stung again. 
The real trouble is that the salesmen in his store 
have not been shown the advantages of the new 
line. Had the traveling man taken the time to 
thoroughly explain the talking points of his line to 
the salesmen in the store they would have become 
boosters for the new goods. Almost any buyer, 
after contracting for a new line, is only too willing 
to have all the advantages of the new goods thor- 
oughly explained to his salesforce. Such an ex- 
planation will enthuse the boys behind the counter 
and will greatly boost the sales. 

I have seen some traveling men who had so little 
use for the boys behind the counter that it even 
hurt them to pass the time of day. You can bet 


Hardware Age 


Before adding a new name to this list the man in 
question must prove to our satisfaction that he is 
entitled to be on it. We give the contractors whose 
names appear on this list a liberal discount on all 
building hardware. Our house rules regarding this 
discount are very rigid and no one gets this dis- 
count unless his name is on the list. 

“In instances where the house owner buys his 
own hardware we give him a smaller discount, equal 
to about one-half the discount given the contractor. 
Of course we lose some of the house owner business 
through this, but I believe we more than make it 
up in increased business from the contractors, 
through their appreciation of the protection. 

“It is the contractor who is the large buyer of 
this material, buying for a great many jobs in the 
course of a year while the house owner builds and 
buys hardware for perhaps two houses in a life- 
time.” 


From Spoons to Eagles 


5 ‘emg great American eagle always has been a 

spoony old bird, yet constant enough to hold 
our devotion. W. S. Ritchie, of Lebanon, Ind., built 
this flag draped lawn mower pedestal on which the 
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your old shirt button that we do not sweat any 
pushing that fellow’s line of goods. 
Yours respectfully, 
“ONE OF THE Boys.” 
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Progressive Ideas Win Builders’ 
Hardware Business 
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EORGE W. POWELL of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
writes: 
~ “T am employed by the Edwards & Cham- 
berlain Hardware Company, and have charge of 
the builders’ hardware department. My experi- 
ence in this particular line has been that it is not 
always the fellow with the low price that gets the 
contract. 

“A short time ago I sold the builders’ hardware 
for a ten-story office building, amounting to about 
$1,000. There were four other bidders on this job 
and I have learned since that at least one of these 
submitted a lower figure than ours. 

“The hardware selected was bower-barff finish 
and we were all to submit samples. Without con- 
sulting my customer I ordered samples for the 
corridor doors (they were latch sets) with polished 
bronze cylinders and cylinder rings and with pro- 
tected strikes. The polished bronze cylinders did 
not add to the cost of the set and the protected box 
strikes added but little. My talking points were 
that in a dark corridor the bright cylinders would 
show up better and be easier to locate and that the 
protected box strikes were burglar proof. 

“The sets showed up in fine style and made a hit 
and I had two talking points that my competitors 
did not have. To be sure they could furnish the 
same features, but it was my idea and I had the 
samples on the job and it gave me the inside track. 

“Later I worked this same scheme to very good 
advantage on a hotel job. We furnished the hard- 
ware with the edge of the knob polished bronze 
while the rest of the set was of a darker finish. 
The hardware was of a design that could be fin- 
ished this way to advantage and it is surprising how 
these knobs show up six or eight rooms down a 
dark corridor where otherwise it would be necessary 
to grope for them. 

“It may be of interest to know how we handle 
the contractors. We have a list composed of the 
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A clever combination of spoons in the form of an 
American eagle 


king of birds lighted, for a short time not long 
ago, to screech the defence of “goods made in 
America.” From his pointed beak of grape-fruit 
spoon to his claws of after-dinner coffees, the old 
bird was a winner. Like most eagles, this one was 
filled with chicken, but being a metal bird his in- 
sides were lined with poultry in the form of net- 
ting. From tip to tip he measured six feet of 
teaspoons, and from his sugar-spoon crest to his 
basting-spoon tail gear he was the pride of the 
spoon makers. 

Naturally the window was draped with Old 
Glory. It was used last Fourth of July, and if 
Ritchie doesn’t cut the “t” and the “ie” out of his 
name in the hardware business it won’t be because 
he doesn’t know how to put dignity into spoons. 
He has shown us that there is something strong, 
fascinating, impelling, about every item in hard- 
ware. It just needs the mixing of gray matter with 
spoons, a lawn mower, and a few flags to put the 
great American eagle and the multitude that swears 
by him on the job boosting our business. A 21- 
gun salute for Ritchie, spoon salesman and eagle 
builder. 
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GET INTO THE 


A Plain Talk 
Hardware 


SELLING GAME 


to Wholesale 
Salesmen 


By FRANK E. CORNELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Montauk Paint Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—tThis selling article starts 
like a snowball on a mountain side, and gains power 
like an avalanche. The sweeping, forceful manner 
in which Frank E. Cornell says things and the logic 
of many of his arguments brand this article as 
among the best that has been presented on the sub- 
ject of salesmanship. It is written to wholesale 
hardware salesmen. Manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers will do well to read it also and share with 
this enthusiastic manufacturer the joys of creating 
business. 


HE “elimination of the jobber” is a subject that 
fi is much talked about and written about in 
hardware circles. 

The retailer, the manufacturer, the consumer, the 
editor, and even the jobber, himself, all have their 
say on the “elimination” question. : 

It seems to be always assumed that somebody is 
going to perform the “elimination” operation on the 
jobber. He is to be a helpless and unfortunate vic- 
tim of another’s act. 

Who is going to do it? 
done? 

Now, as a matter of common sense, nobody is 
going to “eliminate” the jobber either intentionally 
or otherwise. 

The jobber has his past, his present and his fu- 
ture. The future is full of promise, but the jobber 
must make up his mind that it’s going to be some- 
thing different from the past. 

If anything happens in the way of “elimination” 
it will be caused by a sort of commercial hari-kari 
on the part of the jobber. He will do away with 
himself. 

The whole matter rests with the jobber. The 
case is in his own hands. He is the patient, the 
doctor and the nurse. 

The remedy is: Get into the selling game. 

This means evolution or elevation instead of 
“elimination.” The three words are similar in con- 
struction but one means a painful and lingering 
death, while the other two stand for progress, pros- 
perity and a long, happy life in the hardware trade. 

Sticking to distribution, and looking upon it as 
his only sphere, will surely lead to the “elimination” 
of the jobber and in such a case there will be no sad 
tears shed at the obsequies. 

If distribution is the limitation of the jobbing 
trade, then the jobber is in the same class with the 
transportation interests, and he is not entitled to any 
greater share of the proceeds. 

What the railroad or the steamboat line gets out 
of a shipment wouldn’t be enough to support the job- 
ber, but that’s about all he can expect unless he will 
get into the selling game. 

The evolution of the jobber means his elevation 


When and how will it be 
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from the position of a “distributor,” as he seems to 
delight in calling himself, to that of a virile selling 
power. 

In HARDWARE AGE of October 1 (page 88), a suc- 
cessful hardware merchant discusses the “Elimina- 
tion of the Traveling Salesman.” For the purpose 
of this article the case of the jobber and of his 
traveling salesmen is the same. They are in the 
one boat. They will sink or swim together. 

To the hardware jobber and his salesmen evolu- 
tion and elevation to a higher business plane will 
come through the development of real sales produc- 
ing energy. 

Get into the selling game. 

This issue.of HARDWARE AGE is being mailed to 
the home addresses of 5000 traveling men represent- 
ing some 400 hardware jobbing houses all over the 
country. 

You 5000 men, reaching every town and hamlet, 
calling on every merchant who handles anything in 
the line of hardware, represent the greatest poten- 
tial selling power in the whole world of hardware 
and allied lines. 

You can accomplish great things, not only in the 
distribution of ordinary hardware, more or less 
staple, but in actually selling merchandise that re- 
tailers and consumers will absorb to the profit of 
your firm and yourself. 

Your army of 5000 hardware salesmen is one of 
the best organized and equipped bodies of commer- 
cial men on earth. Its personnel is of the highest 
order. It is amply supplied with equipment, sub- 
sistence and ammunition. Its bases of supplies are 
located at strategic points and they are well pro- 


. tected. 


Your officers at the home stations are experts in 
the tactics of buying, credits, finance, transporta- 
tion and management. 

The general staff, comprising the officials of the 
National Hardware Association and the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, are strategists of 
high ability and long experience, with whom the 
commander-in-chief, the President of the nation, is 
often glad to confer on important matters relating 
to the business welfare of the country. 

Such organization is essential, but large bodies of 
men often operate in too mechanical and mathemat- 
ical a fashion. In peace or in war, in business or 
in battle, it is the ability and the energy of the in- 
dividual that counts in producing results. 

Individuality and initiative are necessary. The 
American soldier is a great winner because he 
thinks and acts for himself to a great extent. For 
that reason he does things that would be impossible 
to a soldier trained only to fight as a unit in a mili- 
tary company. 

The same thing applies to you wholesale hardware 
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salesmen. Are you, as an individual soldier in this : 


business army, doing your part in independent 


thought and action, or are you merely “obeying. 


orders” and “going by the book?” 

You must get into the selling game or you will be 
among the missing before the business battle is 
over. 

Beyond question, you are as loyal to your heute 
as a good soldier is to the colors of his regiment. 


But, are you depending enough upon yourself—_ 


upon your own brains, judgment and initiative,.when 
you’re all alone on the skirmish line? 

Of course, your superior officers expect you to 
win orders, but they also depend upon you to act 
as a scout; to bring in information as to all that is 
taking place on the business battlefield. Be a good 
scout. 

Advice and suggestions—ideas will be welcomed 
by the captain at the home office, who relies upon 
you for victories in the shape of orders. But he also 
looks to you for help and guidance in planning the 
campaign that is being steadily waged for new busi- 
ness, increased sales and additional profits. 

Don’t be bound too rigidly by your tactical books, 
the catalogue and the price-list. Get beyond and 
above the armory training that you received when 
you were “on the inside” as a stock boy or an order 
clerk. | : 

Think and act for yourself. Study the ground you 
are fighting on. Watch closely the methods of your 
allies, the merchants and the manufacturers, also of 
your opponents—competitors. Learn the attitude 
of the natives, as represented by the consuming pub- 
lic, and govern your actions accordingly. 

Don’t be only a rifle carrier; learn to be a sharp- 
shooter. Get into the selling game. 

All of this means that you should get beyond the 
mere collecting of orders and comparing of prices 
and discounts. Your part in the fight against “‘elim- 
ination” is to really sell something to every mer- 
chant you call on. 

To merely take an order that your customer is 
ready to give you is just about as important in the 
business battle of to-day as polishing the buttons on 
his full-dress uniform would be to a soldier in meet- 
ing the enemy on the field. 

All of the retail merchants are not among your 
allies in this fight. Many of them are energetically 
shouldering a rifle in the “elimination” army. You 
are partly to blame. You must give the merchant 
service; you must take an interest in his selling 
problems as well as in his buying or you will find 
him in the ranks of the “elimination” forces. 

The retailer’s letter in HARDWARE AGE (Oct. 1, 
p. 88), as mentioned above, expresses an opinion 
that the services of hardware jobbers’ salesmen are 
“wasted writing up orders for 8d. nails and boxes 
of bolts.” as 3 

I was trained in my father’s hardware store; all 
of my brothers are in the business; my immediate 
family has spent an aggregate of considerably more 
than 100 years in the hardware trade. Long experi- 
ence and close observation tell me that there’s more 
of truth than poetry in this blunt statement of a 
progressive hardware retailer. 

“Writing up orders for 8d. nails and boxes of 
bolts” is just the sort of thing that the “elimina- 
tion” germ thrives on. Sooner or later, it will “get” 
the salesman who confines himself to that practice. 
The retail merchant is the man on whom the job- 
ber’s salesman depends for a living. Here’s a live 
retailer who states in print that he expects some- 
thing different from salesmen who seek his busi- 
ness. 

The only way to overcome this situation and to 
escape “elimination” is: Get into the selling game. 
Be frank with yourself. Are you really selling 


Hardware Age 


sci or just collecting orders and comparing prices 
-and discounts? Do you know merchandise and 
‘merchandising right down to the point where the 
consumer pays his money to the retailer and takes 


the goods away? Or, are you only interested in 
taking the dealer’s order for something that he 
néeds and is ready to buy? Are you limited by the 
“want book” demand? 

Have you stopped to consider that the retailer, 


‘your. customer, is in business as a seller first and 
' foremost, and that he only buys when and because 


he'sells? In short, don’t you think that it would be 
better for you if you became more familiar with the 
selling problems and opportunities of the dealer to 
the extent that you could advise and help him in that 
direction, to the benefit of your firm and yourself? 

Your customers will buy anything that they can 
sell—at a profit. They will buy more if they sell 
more. It’s up to you to stimulate your sales by help- 
ing your customers to increase theirs. It’s a mat- 
ter of sales and selling all around. The buying part 
is a mere incident—a detail. It isn’t selling when 
you take an order for strap and T hinges at an 
“extra 2 per cent.” granted to meet a competitor’s 
quotation. That’s only peddling. <A good office boy 
with the right price can do that. 

By all means, get every item that you possibly can 
from your customer’s “want book,” if it shows a 
profit to your firm. The “want book” trade surely 
supplies the meat and potatoes of your business 
meal. But, for heaven’s sake, don’t be only an ordi- 
nary “want book” grubber. Make up your mind to 
go after some of the desserts—the pies and puddings 
of the trade. Get into the selling game. 

Your greatest asset: your capital, stock-in-trade 
and good-will combined, is your personal relations 
with your customers. Most of them are close 
friends; they have confidence in you; in many cases 
you visit their homes and are on intimate terms 
with their families. These are important points in 
your favor. 

You are not making the right use of these advan- 
tages, nor are you giving your friend and customer 
a square deal, if you confine the business part of 
your visit to a study of his “want book” with a gen- 
eral talk on prices, and then consume the rest of 
your time in a discussion of the baseball pennant 
race, politics, or some other topic that has little to 
do with the mighty important problem of running 
a hardware store at a profit. 

Haven’t you sometimes gone into the store of a 
customer—a good personal friend of yours—and 
found him busily engaged with a salesman you’d 
never seen before? Haven’t you known such a 
salesman, a stranger to you and representing a con- 
cern you’d never heard of, to walk off with a nice fat 
order for a line of goods the dealer never handled 
before? Of course you have. Why ' was it? [I'll 
tell you. It was because that strange fellow with 
an unknown line was a salesman—in the selling 
game with both feet and his head, too. He didn’t 
éare any more about that retailer’s “want book” 
than he did about last year’s Russian almanac. He 
may have known a whole lot about baseball, tariff, 
trusts, yacht races, tango and the Swiss navy, but 
he didn’t spend his time regaling the merchant with 
his knowledge of these subjects. He was in the 
selling game; he sold goods for a living and he made 
good. 

Almost every week many of your best customers 
buy new lines of goods either from unknown sales- 
men of strange manufacturers, through trade paper 
advertisements, or from letters and circulars re- 
ceived in the mails. This business should be yours. 
You have every advantage over the manufacturer’s 
salesman, offering only one line of goods, and who 
has probably never been in town before. If print- 
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ed matter will sell goods to your customers it seems 
that you—a flesh-and-blood salesman—having close 
personal relations with the trade and making fre- 
quent calls, should be able to get all of this business 
and stir up a lot more of it. Get into the selling 
game. 

Perhaps you give too much thought to what the 
trade buys and too little to what it sells or could 
sell. Study the selling end of your customers’ busi- 
ness every chance you get. Keep in close touch with 
the retailer’s salesmen—his clerks. To be sure, 
they don’t do the ordering, but they do the selling 
and that’s where the orders start from. The propri- 
etor or buyer is the man who gives you the order, 
but there’ll be no orders forthcoming if the selling 
department of the store isn’t efficient. That’s where 
your business comes from and don’t you forget it. 

While you’re waiting around to see the buyer for 
his order keep your eyes and ears open to find out 
what’s doing in the way of selling things. Learn 
what the dealer’s customers ask for, how they ask 
for it, what comments they make, the questions they 
ask, their ideas as to price, quality, utility, size, 
shape, finish, etc. Keep this up for a month and it 
will prove to be a liberal education on an important 
end of your work. It will help you to get into the 
selling game. 

By making a study of the selling problems of the 
different stores you visit, you will be able to get the 
retailer’s point of view. It will enable you to talk 
to him in a way that he understands. It will help 
you to do more business with him té his advantage 
as well as your own. You will have a better grasp 
on the merchandising proposition to the extent that 
you can sell a dealer goods that he should have 
rather than taking his order for only just what he 
actually needs. There’s a big difference between 
the two. 

When you get into the selling game you will be 
able to continually place new lines of goods with 
your trade. That means not only an increased vol- 
ume of business but a better income as well, whether 
you work on a commission, salary and commission, 
straight salary or a division of profits. It also 
means steady repeat orders on many of the new lines 
that you introduce. That increases the “want 
book” trade and swells your sales and your earnings 
without extra effort on your part. 

Develop a “nose for sales” just as the successful 
reporter has a “nose for news.” Make yourself so 
familiar with the sales end of your customers’ busi- 
ness that you can judge the selling merits of a new 
proposition just as the dealer would if it was 
offered to him by the manufacturer’s salesman, in 
an advertisement or through the mails. 

Post yourself not only on what the trade is buying 
and your competitors selling, but upon everything 
that is, can be and should be sold in the modern 
hardware store. Study merchandise thoroughly; 
get into the selling game. 

Make it your business to get HARDWARE AGE 
every week and to read it carefully, advertisements 
and all. Read what an experienced wholesale hard- 
ware salesman has to say on this subject in the 
issue of October 8, page 62. This gives the views 
of a man who got beyond the “want book” stage of 
the business. Study the department of “New 
Goods and Novelties.” You ought to know the 
needs of your trade well enough to decide in a min- 
ute whether or not they could sell some new line 
that is offered. 

Don’t wait for your house to force goods upon 
you. When you see something new or special that 
looks like a winner make up your mind to “go to it.” 
Feel out your trade on the proposition, and if it 
looks promising take the matter up with the house 
and get them to handle the line. 
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Most jobbing houses will get almost anything un- 
der the sun for a dealer when he orders it. Have 
them get goods for your customers because you have 
sold them. Pretty soon you’ll be doing more busi- 
ness and making more money for the firm and for 
yourself. This doesn’t mean any petty “side line” 
scheme; don’t take a single order that doesn’t pass 


through your office in the regular way. Work for 


your house always. 

Don’t make a single call on your trade unless you 
have something new to offer, or some seasoned prop- 
osition in a new form. It may be only a new 
method of packing, a slight improvement in the 
article, a new number or style added to the list, a 
special seasonable assortment. Any of these means 
an opportunity for real sales. On every trip have 
a few specials, and make it a point to specialize on 
the specials with every dealer you talk to. You'll be 
surprised to see how it produces orders that don’t 
originate in the “want book.” 

Every week you will see advertised in HARDWARE 
AGE, mentioned in its text pages, something new or 
novel, some specialty that can be sold by and to your 
trade. When you notice something that “looks 
good” make up your mind to get posted. Write to 
the manufacturer for information; enclose your 
business card and let him understand that any busi- 
ness will be done only through your firm. This will 
enable you to give your trade the right sort of serv- 
ice. It will often help you to get absolutely new 
business at a good profit. It will put you in position 
to keep your trade posted on the most up-to-date 
lines on the market and to put them in touch with 
attractive special offers. 

The retailer’s letter to HARDWARE AGE, as men- 
tioned above (Oct. 1, page 62), says: “The jobbers 
are making it easy to order by mail.” That is true, 
and it is a condition that will grow. It means that 
your house is quite properly making a direct bid for 
the “want book” orders, and that in time there will 
be no room for you unless you get into the selling 
game. Elbert Hubbard once wrote an article en- 
titled: “Get Out or Get in Line”; with you it is 
“Get Out or Get Into the Selling Game.” It’s a 
case of the survival of the fittest and the fittest will 
be those who sell goods. 

The future of the jobbing trade means a devel- 
opment of service both to the retailer and to the 
manufacturer. The jobber must do more and do it 
better in order to hold his place. That’s according 
to the law of business evolution, and it can’t be 
altered any more than can the rotation of the sea- 
sons. 

The jobber cannot continue to exist as a distrib- 
utor always. He has an organization and an equip- 
ment that make him valuable both to the retail 
trade and to the manufacturers, but they must be 
used for promotive work as well as for distribution. 
Co-operation of these two functions will mean a big- 
ger and a brighter future for the jobbing trade. 
Get into the selling game and be more useful, more 
prosperous than ever. 

It would seem as though the whole subject can 
be made clearer by means of a few words regarding 
the relations between the jobber and the manufac- 
turer. 

Selling hardware to the retail trade is hard work. 
I know it. But, compared with selling to the buyer 
of a wholesale hardware house it’s like working in 
the ticket booth of a “movie” house when old John 
Bunny is the film feature of the show. 

Unless the article offered is as staple as wire nails 
and wood screws or as’ well known as Le Page’s 
glue and Stanley tools, the buyer looks blankly at 
the manufacturer’s representative, and indicates a 
suspicion that he is a fugitive from the nearest in- 
sane asylum. His attitude is: “What is this? 
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What’s it for? We never handled it. Who uses it? 
I never heard of it before. Our salesmen don’t sell 
it. We don’t have any call for it.” He is unable to 
judge merchandise on its selling merits. The “want 
book” trade is the only market he understands. He 
doesn’t know anything about what the retailer sells 
—only what he orders. He needs to get into the 
selling game. 

This condition in the hardware jobbing houses of 
the country is quite general. There are striking ex- 
ceptions, but they only prove the rule. Frequently 
the question of taking on a new line is referred to 
the salesmen and, although the article may have dis- 
tinct merit and great selling possibilities, they will 
turn it down because their views are restricted by 
the “want book” demand. The house waits for the 
salesmen to turn in orders for the goods; the sales- 
men fail to take orders because the house doesn’t 
carry the line. It’s an endless chain of lost oppor- 
tunities, stunted sales and escaped profits. The sit- 
uation may be compared with a dog chasing his tail. 

For many sound and practical reasons most man- 
ufacturers prefer to do business through the job- 
bers and, in some cases, with jobbers only if that is 
possible. They are often obliged to leave the job- 
ber out of consideration, however, because he and 
his salesmen fail to get into the selling game. 

There are many merchandise specialty lines on 
the market where the manufacturer desires to do 
his business with the jobbers and is willing to show 
them a good margin to cover the expense of conduct- 
ing business together with a reasonable profit. In 
many of these cases conditions are such, however, 
that the manufacturer must look to the jobbers and 
their salesmen for real selling aid. He cannot af- 
ford to do practically all of the promotion work 
himself and then turn the business over to the job- 
ber with a nice profit for nothing more than dis- 
tribution. Co-operation between jobbers and man- 
ufacturers is the remedy for this condition. 

In many cases the attitude of the jobber toward 
the manufacturer is: “Create a demand for your 
goods and we will handle them.” It isn’t necessary 
to tell the manufacturer this. He knows that the 
jobber will carry any goods for which there is a 
steady demand. What he seeks, and he has a right 
to expect it if he allows a reasonable margin to the 
jobber, is that the jobber’s traveling men will do 
their share in placing the goods. The jobber has 
the organization, the equipment, the facilities, the 
prestige. These are advantages that he possesses 
over the individual manufacturer. What he lacks 
is selling initiative. His men on the road should 
get into the selling game. 

In the ordinary economy of things the wholesale 
hardware salesman must do some real selling. He 
should be more than a mere collector of orders—a 
“want book” student. Often the retail price is 
absolutely fixed by trade conditions, and public 
sentiment. On the other hand, the cost of produc- 
tion is quite inflexible. The retailer must have a 
margin to cover the cost of running his business 
and a fair profit for his own pocket. Likewise, the 
jobber must have a reasonable percentage to protect 
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him. Then, there isn’t enough for the manufac- 
turer to spend on any elaborate plan of independent 
selling work. He has provided a profit for the job- 
ber and is justified in expecting him to co-operate 
in placing the goods. The jobber can do it, to his 
own advantage and profit, if he will only get into 
the selling game. 

As stated in the sub-title, this is “a plain talk,” 
but there is no desire to be unfair or to condemn 
any of the several links in the chain of selling and 
distribution. We all have our parts to play, and 
each of us is entitled to a fair share of the pro- 
ceeds. We should work together in an atmosphere 
of toleration and mutual understanding of the other 
fellow’s difficulties. 

Great changes are occurring in the merchandising 
world. Catalog houses, wholesale and retail; chain 
store systems; syndicates; “factory-to-consumer” 
enterprises; profit-sharing schemes; buying clubs; 
premium offers; “free deals”; associated buying 
among merchants; advertising, and other new meth- 
ods of conducting business, have altered the cur- 
rents of trade. It is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts us. We must meet it in a spirit of 
progressive co-operation. 

It is important that we should work in harmony 
to prevent an increase in the cost of putting the 
product of the factory into the hands of the con- 
sumer. At least a partial merger of the distributive 
and the selling forces is necessary. The simplest 
way to accomplish this is for the jobber and his rep- 
resentatives to get into the selling game. 

I am not advocating anything radical or impossi- 
ble. The thing has been done. It has been my 
pleasure and good fortune to deal with hardware 
jobbers who have created new and profitable busi- 
ness through the selling abilities of their own or- 
ganizations and without posing as manufacturers. 
These concerns have taken hold of new specialty 
lines, almost unknown, and have sold them to the 
retail trade. They were able to do this FIRST: 
Because they recognized the sales possibilities of 
the proposition. Second: They had a force of real 
salesmen. Third: They realized that it meant in- 
creased profits and more business in the shape of re- 
orders on goods not previously handled. 

These cases are the exceptions that prove the rule. 
They also prove that it is possible for wholesale 
hardware salesmen to do constructive sales work. 
What has been done in only a few instances should 
be accomplished in many. There’s no sound reason 
why every hardware jobbing house in the country 
shouldn’t enter a more profitable field by using its 
organization, equipment, facilities, prestige and 
capital to get into the selling game. 

Success or failure in this direction depends 
largely upon you individual salesmen. You are the 
men at the front. It is your intelligence, initiative 
and energy that get the results in the shape of new 
business and repeat orders. Nothing can be at- 


tained in the way of the evolution and elevation of 
the wholesale hardware trade unless you have the 
courage, the ability, the foresight and the ambition 
to get into the selling game. 
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HOW THE JOBBER CAN 
RETAILER 





HELP THE 


By R. W. SHAPLEIGH 


with some hesitation, as the subject has been 

threshed out and reviewed from so many 
angles, as to have become almost threadbare; but 
I have felt that in the discussions of this matter pro 
and con, some of the most vital aspects of the ques- 
tion have been ignored. 

It is necessary in order to take a broad view of 
this. question that a very intimate knowledge of 
the intricacies and details of the hardware busi- 
ness be possessed. 

A well assorted stock of jobbing hardware con- 
tains about seventy thousand items and thousands 
of different lines of goods. When one considers 
that each different line of goods is surrounded by 
its own individual conditions, which must be learned 
before one is thoroughly acquainted with any of 
the lines, it can be seen that a thorough knowledge 
of the hardware business is not easy to obtain, 
much less to maintain. Therefore, it 
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the package car service on freights—these enable 
the retail dealer to cut down to a minimum his 
stock liability, to carry a skeleton stock and to 
order frequently in small lots and to turn his capi- 
tal many times in a year. 

Now without the assistance of the jobber, who, 
located at some central point, carries in his ware- 
house, from one to two million dollars’ worth of as- 
sorted merchandise, ready to ship to the retailer 
the day his order is received (just the same as if 
the faucet of a cask was turned and the water 
poured forth), it would be impossible for the re- 
tailer to adapt himself to modern conditions and to 
keep on his shelves an assortment of goods to meet 
the demands of his customers, without incurring a 
stock liability that would eventually swamp him. 

There may be a few lines of goods that it would 
pay the retailer to buy direct from the manufac- 
turer, but they are few indeed and only to be in- 

dulged in by good-sized dealers. 





is reasonable that any one who has - 
not a thorough acquaintance with all | 
of the conditions surrounding all the 
different lines of hardware has not the 
knowledge to discuss this question 
from a practical viewpoint. 

In my judgment there has been too 
much theoretical “gush” printed about 
business and too little practical 
knowledge exposed. No business of 





ated on theory and the business of the 
country cannot be successfully run on 
theory. 

Now to the question in hand— 

The first and real reason that the 
jobber can help the retailer lies in the 
fact that the jobber is a very impor- 
tant cog in the mechanism of the dis- 
tribution of hardware—he is here— 
he exists, this in itself is the demon- 
stration of the fact that the hardware jobber does 


_ help the hardware retailer. 


I stand on this broad general statement because 
if it were not true the jobber would have gone out 
of existence long ago. You may theorize, you may 
legislate and debate, but the absolute fact is as old 
as the hills, to wit: that any wnnecessary operation 
in the distribution of merchandise will be eliminated 
naturally; therefore, if the hardware jobber re- 
mains, he is necessary to the economical distribu- 
tion of hardware to the retailers, and is, therefore, 
a benefit to the retailer. 

It may be proper to. go into some of the details 
to prove that the above broad statement is correct. 
Some of the more obvious reasons are as follows: 

Remember that we are now speaking of condi- 
tions as they exist in 1914. 

The retail hardware merchant of today makes 
his money chiefly by turning his stock over fre- 
quently during any current year. If he does not 
use his capital actively and turn his stock often, he 
will not make any money. . 

The improvements and changes made in the fa- 
cility with which goods can be obtained now has 
changed the character of business entirely. Take 
the telephone, telegraph, fast mail trains, parcel 
post system, the rejuvenated express system and 
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In my judgment, the hardware job- 
ber to-day is of far more benefit and 
assistance to the hardware retailer, 
for this reason alone, than he has ever 
been in the history of the business. 
Never during the thirty years that I 
have been actively connected with the 
jobbing hardware business has the 
usefulness of the jobber been so ap- 
parent—so unquestioned as now. 

The history of every wholesaler or 
jobber is that in order to maintain the 
same volume of business as he did six 
or more years ago, he must handle 25 
to 33 1/3 per cent. more orders in 
number and that the average size of 
his orders has declined in the same 
proportion. This is a healthy condi- 
tion of affairs. 

While it naturally reduces the job- 
ber’s profit and adds to his cost of do- 
ing business, he is, or should be very glad to per- 
form this service—for it has come to stay. 

A good way to test the truthfulness of this argu- 
ment is to imagine, if you can, a condition of things 
where there were no hardware jobbers with their 
enormous stocks for the retailer to draw from— 
just close your eyes and think what would happen. 

The well-worn phrase that the interests of the 
hardware jobber and the retailer are mutual and 
intermingled, is accepted as the truth, and if it is 
true, is the best reason in the world why the job- 
ber does help the retailer, and he does help him 
more often than is generally believed. 

We are a large jobbing house—we are what is 
termed a national jobber—selling goods in almost 
every state in the Union. Every customer on our 
books is our friend. 

In certain sections of the country we are now 
helping thousands to bear the burden that has been 
forced on them by taking care of their temporary 
financial troubles. 

There can be no better illustration of how a job- 
ber helps the retailer, or of how glad he is to do it 
to the utmost of his ability. 

Large jobbing houses are the first to introduce 
new goods, put them in stock and take the risk of 
their proving popular, turning them out in minute 
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quantities to the retailer, enabling him to keep his 
stock up to date, without running the risk of seri- 
ous stock obligation. 

There has been some agitation in the trade press 
as to whether there were not too many hardware 
salesmen calling on the trade, also as to whether 
traveling salesmen were not an unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

I would confidently predict that if a poll were 
taken of the hardware dealers in the country, as to 
whether they desired to be called on by traveling 
salesmen, that more than 90 per cent. of them would 
be in favor of continuing the present system: 

It is idle to try to avoid the human element in 
business. The friendships that have been formed 
between men selling goods and men buying goods 
is one of the bright features of business life. 

The jobber’s salesman is an asset to an up-to-date 
retail hardware dealer, which cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

A considerable part of an. intelligent salesman’s 
duty is to present to his retail friends the new 
ideas in selling plans, new goods and to keep him 
posted up to date in regard to business affairs gen- 
erally. 

An intelligent salesman will inform his friend in 
Smithville of the big success that So-and-So had in 
Jonesville in making a special sale. He will post 
him in regard to all the details as to how it was 
conducted, thus giving his friend an idea of how to 
conduct a similar successful sale—will tell of some 
particularly pleasing and effective method of win- 
dow dressing that has come under his observation, 
etc., etc. 

The up-to-date jobber keeps his salesmen posted 
on all matters pertaining to the hardware business, 
on the new goods and new methods that are being 
employed. 

He expects and instructs his salesmen to help the 
dealers in his territory to the utmost of his ability 
and furnishes them with many plans and sugges- 
tions for doing so. 

Believe me, the so-called expense of having these 
traveling salesmen visit the retailer is more than 
compensated for by the benefit he confers upon 
them. 

Now a few words on the question of price. The 
fashion to-day is to believe that a jobber is rob- 
bing his retail customers—that he is charging them 
so much for his goods that they cannot compete 
with the catalog houses and that the retailer’s ex- 
istence is a question of a short time. 

Do not let us lose any sleep over the idea that 
the retail merchant is going out of the business. 

The changes that occur among the retail dealers 
in the smaller places throughout the country are 
mostly from natural causes. The changes are very 
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frequent and, no doubt, this fact has been : by 
some superficial observers to indicate an inability 
to succeed. 

The difficulty with the retail merchant in his 
relations with catalog house competition is mot a 
question of price. He can obtain relief in any par- 
ticular emergency from any responsible jobber, 
with whom he is concentrating his business if he 
will ask for it, but as I have just said, this is not 
the trouble. 

The trouble is, that as a rule, some retailers have 
not grasped the new condition, which the intro- 
duction of catalog house competition has forced 
upon their business. They have become angry at 
this competition and have allowed the natural an- 
tagonism between their customers living outside of 
the town and themselves to become accentuated. In 
place of trying to make friends with their custom- 
ers and explaining to them the bad features of the 
catalog house business: instead of taking them into 
their confidence and showing how they would be 
glad to meet the catalog house competition on an 
equal grade of goods, they have estranged their 
customers by harsh treatment and by accusing 
them of disloyalty to the town in sending their cash 
away from the community and things of that kind. 

Now, the farmer is a hard man to please—we all 
know that—but he is human. You can lead him a 
whole lot better than you can drive him, and if the 
retail merchants in the different communities will 
get together and form a home protective associa- 
tion and insist upon all the farmers in their trade 
territory joining this association and being identi- 
fied with it, taking them into ther confidence and 
pulling together with them and working together 
with them for the welfare of the town, and doing 
away with all distrust and jealousy, the retail deal- 
ers will find that they will be able to keep a very 
large proportion of their money at home and will 
be able to furnish from their stores almost all the 
merchandise used in their community. 

Organize with a big dinner—get all the farmers 
there—have some music—have a good reception 
committee of the best mixers and before the even- 
ing is over, everybody will be calling each other by 
their first name and a feeling of mutual confidence 
will have been established that will keep the money 
at home. 


Remember— 
“There is so much bad in the best of us, 
So much good in the worst of us, 
That it does not do for any of us, 
To talk about the rest of us.” 


Does the jobber benefit the retailer? 
Ask any successful, up-to-date, intelligent retail 
hardware dealer. 








































Getting After the Stove Buyer with a Vim 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 11 in.). This ad comes to us 
from Bogg’s Quality Hardware Store, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. It is a carefully thought out appeal to 





















A lady came into our store last Tuesday 
and said, I came for a 
range; ‘I bought my first 
range here and my Penin- 
sular Heater which I now 
have seven years. I would 
not take’a new one of any- 
other kind for it.” 
This is only one of the many unso- 
licited testimonials we are eonstantly 
reeeiving. , There are reasons. Every- 
a Pw ithing from the raw material to the 
yay Ismallest finished part that enters into 
the construction of a Peninsular heater 

oe must be of. the highest quality and 
best workmanship, 

Your attentiofi is particularly called to the New ‘Pain. 
Finished Peninsular Oak, the handsomest, ‘heaviest ‘and, 
best built Oak Heater on the market today. 


Its Special Features Are 
A fire pot of the heaviest construction . Aconecentre 
grate which cleans the fire perfectly A deéep ash pit 
fitted ‘with a roomy ash pan. A™ 
large self-feeding magazine. 
A powerful hot air flue ~on the 
back of the heater carries a full 


volume of. heated air to the rebm 
above- 

Both feed'and ash ‘pit‘doors as. 
well as the draft regulators, are | 
fitted ait tight. giving complete | 
~ control of the fire. 




































Look them over at 
BOGGS: 

; Quality Herdware Store 

ELIZABETHTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 








No. 1-A carefully thought-out appeal to the stove 
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A Forceful Stove Ad—Some Well-Written Specialty Ads—Interesting 
General Store Circular 


the stove buyer and stands as a model of effective 
stove publicity. The heading of the ad is short and 
snappy and conveys a definite selling appeal. The 
opening paragraph is a very clever use of the testi- 
monial. In reading over this ad, note in your own 
mind how much stronger this paragraph is than 
one which merely stated that the Peninsular heater 
would give satisfaction for years. The writer of 
this ad has introduced the element of human in- 
terest in his copy at the outset. Furthermore, in 
connection with this opening paragraph, there is 
something else that should be remembered and that 
is the use of a larger size type. This serves the 
twofold purpose of emphasizing the main lead 
thought and making it easy for the reader to “get 
into” the ad. We offer a little suggestion here. We 
would have placed an asterisk after the word 
“lady” in the first sentence and down at the bottom 
of the ad we would have printed the line, “name 
on request.” Very few, if any people would have 
requested the name, but the offer inspires confi- 
dence as to the genuineness of the testimonial 
quoted from. The text now quickly directs atten- 
tion to a special model of the Peninsular stove and 
this is good advertising—to focus the attention of 
the reader on a single article rather than an entire 
line when the subject is as big as the stove subject 
is. The sub-display leads the reader naturally and 
easily into a detailed description of the model men- 
tioned. The points of construction are well made 
but the description is not in the least tiresome. 
Complimenting this well-handled text is the neat 
plan of display. The cuts are well placed and show 
up to excellent advantage. The border is just black 
enough to contrast nicely with the gray of the illus- 
trations and the type matter is unusually well 
blocked and spaced. Just enough display type is 
used to emphasize the light body type. 


Strong Economy Talk 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 6 in.). There is no better time 
than the present for the hardware dealer to play 
the economy tune on his publicity flute. People 
are hedging; they are doubtful, uncertain of the 
next day’s developments; fearful of changes that 
may mean further retrenchment. Under such con- 
dititions, economy is the watchword. These are 
gala days for those articles of hardware that assist 
the family in economizing. They are coming into 
their own. People who formerly lent rather a 
deaf ear to devices that meant household economy 
are now falling in line. This ad is a good example 
of how we would drive home the economy thought 
with regard to the coal bin. It comes to us from 
the S. H. Berry Hardware Company, Dover, N. J. 
Note the economy thought running strong through- 
out the display. The illustration is a practical 
demonstration of the economy thought with ref- 
erence to labor and annoyance. We think the boy 
is given too much attention in the display. You 
are advertising a labor-saving device, not a boy. 
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Here’s Our Hustler Boy 








Save Time, Save Labor, Save Good Dollars 


Hill’s Hustler Ash Sifters eliminate the dirty disagreeable work 
of ash “They work exactly as illustrated by the boy, lift up 

the cover, empty fresh burnt ashes into the hood, hang coal pail ‘on 

opposite end of sifter and turn handle slowly until ashes have passed 

into can, perhaps a quarter or third of a. pall of unburnt fuel ready to } 

go back into your furnace. 

Watch the results. Heng itout. Order a Hustler today 

Regular No. { size, $4.00 


S. H. BERRY HARDWARE CO. 


BERRY BUILDING TELEPHONE 178 
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No. 2—These are gala days for those articles of hard- 
ware that assist the family in economizing 


Use the boy in his capacity as demonstrator of 
the ash sifter and leave his quotation as it is, but 
rearrange the display headings so that they will 
read something like this, “Stop Wasting Coal, Get 
Acquainted with this quick and easy Method of 
Sifting Your Ashes.” This eliminates the boy so 
far as the display is concerned and in our opinion 
makes a much stronger display argument. The 
text, descriptive of the machine, is handled very 
well indeed. The operation of the sifter is clearly 
demonstrated. Another ad on this article might 
demonstrate to the reader, by means of a table, 
just about how long it would take him to pay for the 
sifter in coal saved. This is always a forceful 
argument in favor of an economy device. 


Getting Publicity for the Windows 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 5 in.). Here’s an ad from W. J. 
Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. The Pettee 


— the Children Down Town Tonight---The 


Doll Fair Opens In 
PETTEE’S Window 


They are all here for this great event, 
the Kewpies, Campbell Kids, Peek-a-Boo, 
Boy Scout, Babyland Girls, Billy Boy, 
My Playmate Girlie, Baby Bump, Baby 
Blossom, Foot Ball and Farmer. Boy, 
Madam Butterfly. 

They have arranged for a good time 
riding in the big Ferris wheel, auto 
races, the big circus with acrobats, 
trained animals, poultry and stock ex- 
hibit, and the largest metiagerie in the’ 
world and plenty of high class side shows. 
Be sure to be there early, the curtain will 
be down promptly at 7:30. Remember 
Pettee’s east window tonight. 














No. 3—They propose to interest the children of the 


community 
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people are conducting a little fair of their own and 
they propose to interest the children of the com- 
munity and through them the parents, which is 
first-rate advertising strategy. The text is surely 
sufficiently interesting to induce the folks to bring 
along the kiddies, and it is safe to say that this 
little ad got a considerable number of people in 
the habit of looking for Pettee’s window offerings. 
The illustration is well set in the ad and the gen- 
eral typographical appearance is excellent. 


Of Interest to the Hardware Store with Country Side- 
Lines 


No. 4 (6% in. x 11% in.). This circular, sent us 
by Fox’s Hardware Store, Mount Vernon, Iowa, is 
a good example of how the small country hardware 
dealer serves up his wares. Fox ads, however, it is 
only fair to say, generally hit quite a bit above 
the mark usually reached by hardware stores simi- 
larly situated. This circular is a model of neat- 
ness and correct typographical design and we are 
confident that a few hours were devoted to its 


CAR APPLES 


E HAVE a car of New York apples on the track here. This isa very fine car and 

we offer them at $3.00 per large barrel. A few varieties, such as King's and Northern 
Spieg will cost you a little more. Now is your time to load up on apples, the better grades are 
advancing. Apples are very cheap, do not cost much more than corn. 


CAR OF PILLSBURY’S BEST 


We have a car of Pillbury’s Best Flour and Feed on the way. The wheat market has 
settled down until we now know what we are doing. 


CAR OF JERSEY CREAM FLOUR 


Will be here soon. This is old stand-by. We also have plenty of Shorts, Red Dog, Oil 


Meal and Bran. 


We will have a car of Minnesota Early Ohio Potatoes some of these days in 2 
bushel sacks. They will sell cheap by the full sack. These potatoes will have all 
potatoes screaned out. Cet the best at reasonable prices. 

Don't be a rebel; buy your goods in your home town. 


One open top buggy, brand new . ss $33.00 


One open top rubber tirebuggy - - $41.00 
Need the room. These buggies must go. Kum and C-M. 


and 21-2 
the smal] 





You will have to call in person to get these bargains; quantities 
quoted to each family. This sale will last all day. 





Monday, October 26. Thursday. October 29. 


M60. cts. Jap ten, 1 Ib Coffe tor -... 9200 


I Pure Cider Vi , U-Zi 
gl inegar, t. it 18¢ 


89¢ 
23¢ 
l0¢ 


& & batter melds, we need the soem “fe 
will sell for 























No. 4—A model of neatness and correct typographical 
design 


preparation. The text is typical of the diversified 
stock carried by the country hardware man who 
sometimes must combine with his hardware busi- 
ness a grocery store and a drug store and a notion 
counter. If Mr. Fox were willing to spend a little 
more money on this circular he would be repaid 
in added effectiveness if the rules used were printed 
in orange. The paper used on the circular is of 
very good grade and the extra color would appear 
to excellent advantage. Note how plainly the 
prices in this circular are read and also note the 
large panel featuring the special day sales. 
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THE FLOATER 


out exertion or resistance, and are 


M ANY men float on the stream of life with- 
swept by the current into oblivion. 


This is the fate of those who have never 
tried to accomplish more than their fellows. 
They are satisfied to drift with the crowd. They 
start at the shallows and end at the falls. 


Below every pool are riffles where chubs and 
suckers abound. 


The deep water is up above. To get there 
means work for both brain and body. Dead 
fish float with the current. Live ones buck it. 


Fishermen in the man markets of the world 
cast their lines in the deep waters where the 
big fish swim. 




















SHEET METAL DEPARTMENT 








SHEET METAL FURNACE ELBOWS 


Comparison of Various Methods for Accomplishing Results, Some of 
Which Are Faulty—Standards Should Be Observed 


By ENGINEER 
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Patterns for furnace elbow—Figs. 1 to 8 


worker has to keep informed on all matters 
pertaining to sheet metal work and the study 
of a proposition from all angles. A study of the 
elbow problems that appeared in the issues of June 
5 and July 17 discovers some points to which atten- 
tion is drawn. The elbows shown, especially in the 
issue of June 5, which prescribe a curve for the 
back or heel, are ideal, inasmuch as a sweep is 
given for the shunting of the air from one line of 
piping to the other. The criticism might be offered 
that those designs give an excess of area, with a 
consequent waste of material, but this is not of 
importance as it only appears in the first 
cost of the outfit, while it might cause friction that 
would entail a continual loss in service and coal. 
Although the ideal is not always attainable, its con- 
sideration should never be overlooked, even when 
the fitting must be practical and easy to make, 
though not theoretically correct in design. 
An experienced tinsmith will see that the parts 
must be joined by the common double seam along 
the corners of the elbows. An article so small as 


\ CONSTRUCTIVE and consulting sheet metal 


a furnace elbow may be rather difficult to make 
when it comes to turning the edges along the ir- 
regular outlines of the patterns. It is almost im- 
possible to fit a stake head or dolly in the fitting to 
close down the double seam in the elbow, shown in 
the issue of July 17, but perhaps the size of that 
elbow would permit the use of a stake of special 
shape, although extreme care would have to be taken 
in closing down the seam, owing to the irregularity 
of the corners. The popular Pittsburgh seam could 
not be employed on an elbow of that type, and it 
would appear that a more simple elbow could be 
designed for such a situation. Elbows similar to 
those of the issue of June 5 must at times be con- 
structed, irrespective of the form of the duct to 
which they connect. 

In at least one of the methods of laying out 
elbows, if an ordinary round pipe elbow is to be laid 
out, first a right angle is drawn, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Then, depending on the diameter, a quarter circle 
is described, using the apex of the angle or A for 
the center. If the elbow is large, as for blow pipe 
work, when it is made of as many as six to eight 
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Fig. 9—Views of right and left reversible elbows. Fig. 10—Combination of 90 degree elbows 


pieces, the throat and back will have a big sweep, 
and, by reason of having a large number of pieces, 
the sweeps of the throat and back will conform very 
nearly to a true circle, giving an ideal condition for 
a gradual turning of the direction of the air or 
other substance passing through it. 


In furnace work, however, a larger number of 
pieces than four is seldom used, and, for wall stack, 
the space available seldom permits more than three 
pieces. For that reason the quarter circle as in 
Fig. 1 is made as small as is practicable in putting 
it together. This quarter circle is divided into four 
equal spaces, as 1 to 5. From A through 2 a line 
is drawn which represents the rise of the miter line. 
The remainder of the work of laying out elbows has 
been so often explained that it would be a waste of 
space to do it here, and this preliminary step is 
given because it is employed in developing the pat- 
terns of all elbows belonging in this class, which 
includes both plain elbows and transformers. 


If an elbow of the center reversible type, shown 
by J. L. in the issue of June 5, is to be laid out, so 
much of the preliminary as is shown in Fig. 1 is 
used. The next step is to draw the profiles in their 
correct positions, and complete the side elevation, 
as shown in Fig. 2, a plan and side and front eleva- 
tion being given in Fig. 3. The back of the elbow is 
a straight line, and is easier, quicker and cheaper 
to make than the curved back that would be re- 
quired by the design of J. L., as shown as a dash 
line in Fig. 2. Observe particularly that nowhere 
is the area of piece No. 2 reduced. It is under- 
stood that, if friction and its continual handicap 
is to be avoided, these elbows could be made of 
any number of pieces, which would make them very 
nearly similar to the ideal in the matter of friction- 
eliminating sweep. 

Sheet metal contractors have been held down in 
price so frequently that they pay little attention to 
the elimination of the friction, which becomes a 
great expense to the owner. In joining the pieces 
of this elbow, there is a choice of seaming along the 
miter lines or the corners, but seaming along the 
corner admits of much more rapid and stronger 
work. However, the patterns would be essentially 
alike. In one case there would be two cheeks, with 
a throat in one piece, and a back, or heel, in one 
piece; whereas, in the other case, the pieces Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 would be in one piece, with a seam at 
one corner, or wherever convenient, and then joined 


at the miter lines. The pattern cutting differs but 
little in either case, so, assuming that the seams 
are to be along the corners, a line is drawn on which 
is placed the stretchout of the throat as shown by 
Fig. 4 and labeled E F GH. At right angles to 
this line draw lines through these points. On E, 
and to both sides of the line E to A, place one-half 
of the narrow side of the profiles, also do likewise 
with the wide side of the profiles at H. Finish the 
pattern, as shown, and follow similar procedure in 
Fig. 5 for the pattern of the back. 

For the pattern of the cheeks, the first step is to 
determine the true length of line G C, Fig. 2, which 
indicates the line of bend of the cheeks due to their 
having a warped surface at the piece numbered 8. 
Draw a horizontal line equal in length to G C in 
Fig. 2, as G C, Fig. 6. From these points erect 
verticals of a length equal to one-half the short 
side and long side of the profiles, respectively. Con- 
nect these points with a line, which is then the true 
length of G C of Fig. 3. In the elevation of Fig. 2, 
the pieces No. 1 and No. 3, there shown, would also 
answer as the patterns of two sides of them, so 
anywhere redraw a duplicate of the elevation of 
piece No. 1 as shown in Fig. 7. From 2 in Fig. 7 
describe a short arc the diameter of which is equal 
to the length of Gl Cl of Fig. 6. Intersect this 
arc by one having its center at B of Fig. 7 and its 
diameter of a length equal to B X, C X of Fig. 5, 
giving C as the point of intersection, in Fig. 7. 
From C in Fig. 7 describe an arc of diameter equal 
in length to the miter line in Fig. 2 of piece No. 3. 
Intersect this arc by one having its center at 2 of 
Fig. 7 and its diameter equal in length to F X, G X 
of Fig. 4, making the point of intersection at 3 in 
Fig. 7. Attach to line C 3 of Fig. 7 the other part 
of piece No. 3 of Fig. 2, which completes the pat- 
tern for the cheeks. 

These are net patterns only, and to these the 
usual edges and laps must be allowed for seaming, 
etc. It is a good scheme to mark on the pattern 
where these different parts fit together, also where 
and how much the slight bends are to be made in 
the parts, as shown by the lines on the figures 
which have the cross-hatching, which means the 
inside. The rise of the miter line, as shown by 
Figs. 1 and 2, is for any kind of a three-piece elbow, 
and hence the pattern for piece No. 1 will do for a 
three-piece elbow with the miter cut along the long 
side of the profile. Two pieces of No. 1 make a 
45-deg. offset with the miter along the wide side, 
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and, similarly, with piece No. 3, elbows and offsets 
can be made having miters cut along the narrow 
side of the profile. Thus we have a number of sets 
of patterns from one design or elevation of an 
elbow, with the consequent saving of time in de- 
veloping the patterns, which is of more importance 
with elbows of elliptical profiles. 

In Fig. 8 is shown a design for what “J. L.” 
terms a “right reversible elbow.” The side eleva- 
tion for this design is obtained in precisely the same 
manner as for that of Figs. 2 and 3. The pro- 
cedure for developing the patterns is essentially the 
same as for the elbow of Fig. 3, and, by consulting 
Figs. 2 to 7, the methods should be apparent. Note, 
however, that the side elevation of Fig. 8 is also 
the pattern of one of the cheeks designated A in 
the front elevation, omitting the warp line, inas- 
much as the cheek is a true flat plane and that a 
pattern for cheek B, only, must be developed. 

In Fig. 9 is shown a right, or a left, reversible 
elbow that also offsets somewhat to the side. The 
entire procedure is identically the same as for the 
foregoing, and it would seem unnecessary to pre- 
sent the drawings of the patterns. It is to be said, 
however, that the design, as here shown, is ap- 
plicable only when the offset is slight, for the off- 
setting to the side squeezes in, as it were, the con- 
tour of piece No. 3, which means that the area is 
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reduced. Projecting an oblique elevation may pro- 
duce the means of obtaining miter lines that would 
avoid this restriction. However, it will be found 
that that will help but little by reason of the posi- 
tions of the profiles, and that a complicated process 
is evolved which avails nothing in the end, for 
simple and rapid methods should always be followed. 
It is within the range of possibility that, in all 
cases, the offset could be produced somewhere else 
in the line of piping than at the elbow, or else the 
offset could be made enough more to allow a com- 
bination of 90-deg. elbows, as shown in Fig. 10. 
The patterns for these elbows are from pieces Nos. 
1 and 3 of Fig. 2, and these elbows can be made by 
either method explained before. 

While furnace fittings have been under considera- 
tion, all that has been said will apply to the large 
pipe used in blow pipe and dust collecting work, 
and “J. L.” will please accept it as a supplement to 
his article, which is recommended to furnace men 
as entitled to a place in their collection of pattern 
articles. It is to be hoped that the views of the 
readers will be brought out, and some educational 
work done that would be beneficial all around when 
presented. For my part I will make a further 
presentation of like fittings, but for elliptical pro- 
files, and it will be shown that, for such profiles, the 
process outlined by “J. L.” cannot be used. 
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Order form used by the Mountcastle-Phlegar Hardware Company 


Order Form Gets Business Building’ 
Information 


4b itcaen questions which arise in the filling of the 

average retail order are numerous and are, for 
the most part, due to the use of forms which do 
not require that the salesmen state positively what 
disposition is to be made of the goods and other 
matters equally important. 

In this connection the form used by the Mount- 
castle-Phlegar Hardware Company, Johnson City, 
Tenn., should be of interest to the merchant who 
is preparing an order form. The method of num- 
bering the various items is of value and the blocks 
used to designate whether an order is to be sent has 
been delivered, has been paid for or is to be sent 
C. O. D., or will be called for by the customer, are 
all suggestions worthy of adoption. 


GEORGE B. Goprrey, for many years buyer for the 
Fletcher Hardware Company, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
cently been made general sales manager of the Stimp- 
son Scale & Electric Company, Northville, Mich. This 
company manufactures a line of platform scales and 
butchers’ meat beams. 


THE JUSTRITE Mrc. CoMPANY, Chicago, IIl., manu- 
facturer of hardware specialties, will erect a $100,000 
plant at Southport and Hawthorne avenues. 


Spain Seeking American Connec- 
tions 


fe: Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounces that the Bank of Spain will endeavor 
to establish a branch in the United States similar 
to the branches which it now has in Paris and 
London. He also hopes that an American financial 
institution may be located in Madrid. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs likewise urges 
the advantages which will accrue from a direct 
American steamship line to Mediterranean ports 
whose ships would touch regularly at Cadiz or Vigo, 
promising regular and improved through railroad 
facilities from these points; also adequate railroad 
communications to Madrid. 

The present attitude of the Spanish Government 
offers a great commercial opportunity to the United 
States at this time, and advantage should be taken 
of it. 


THE NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is adding a four-story manufacturing build- 
ing. The addition will be used in part as an enameling 
room. 


THE IDAHO NATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, according to G. P. Mix, the general man- 
ager, will make extensive improvements to its plant. 
Plans have been completed. 














RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 






Catalogs, Bulletins and Other Matter of Interest to the Trade 


New Louden Publications 


The Louden Machinery Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa, has just issued two 
new publications, the titles of which 
are “Louden Carriers” and “Louden 
Barn Plans.” “Louden Carriers” is 
an artistically printed catalog, which 
shows the company’s line of litter 
feed, milk can and merchandise car- 
riers. This catalog is profusely illus- 
trated, and contains 48 pages. It 
measures 8 by 10% inches. 

“Louden Barn Plans,” to quote the 
company, is published “with the view 
of aiding the farmer and dairyman 
in building his barns so that they will 
properly and economically answer the 
purpose for which they are intended.” 
This booklet shows many photo- 
graphs of barns, and gives plans and 
descriptions of each of these build- 
ings. This book is printed in two 
colors, and it is bound in an attractive 
green cover, which is also printed in 
two colors. 


New Peerless Freezer 
Catalog 


The Peerless Freezer Company, 
Winchendon, Mass., is. sending out a 
catalog featuring the Peerless power 
freezer. This catalog contains 8 pages. 

Another booklet is also being is- 
sued by the same company, featuring 
the Peerless, Frezo and Toy freezers, 


electric and power freezers, ice chip-~ 


pers, clamps, tubs, and repair parts. 
This catalog is of pocket size and con- 
tains 16 pages. It is attractively 
bound with a brown cover. 


New Chicago Scale Catalogs 


The Chicago Scale Company, 7700- 
7740 South Chicago avenue, Grand 
Crossing, Chicago, IIl., is distributing 
two new catalogs, which describe and 
illustrate the company’s line of wagon 
and stock scales, railroad track scales, 
depot and miners’ scales, dormant 
scales, hopper scales, warehouse 
scales, suspension scales, physicians’ 
scales, parcel post scales and counter 
scales. 


New Sheboygan Coaster 
Catalog 


The Sheboygan Coaster & Wagon 
Works, Sheboygan, Wis., is distribut- 
ing to the trade its 1915 catalog, No. 
2. This catalog describes the com- 
pany’s line of coaster wagons, boys’ 
farm wagons, children’s buckboards, 
sidewalk sulkies, package wagons, 
lawn settees, washtub stands, auto- 
mobile creepers, farm wagon seats, a 
revolving “Teeter-Totter,” children’s 
wheelbarrows, sleds, etc. It is liber- 
ally illustrated with half-tone engrav- 
ings, some of the company’s wagons 
being shown in colors. This new book- 
let contains 28 pages. 


New Lincoln Highway 
Literature 


The Lincoln Highway Association, 
Detroit, Mich., has recently published 
some interesting literature, including 
a booklet entitled “The Lincoln High- 
way, Its Ideals, Plans and Purposes.” 
This publication, besides giving a 
great deal of interesting information 
concerning the Lincoln Highway move- 
ment, also contains a map which 
shows the entire route of the Lincoln 
Highway. 

Other publications recently issued 
from the national headquarters of the 
Lincoln Highway Association include: 
“The Lincoln Highway and Main Con- 
necting Roads,” a pocket sized map 
for the use of motorists, which is 
priced at 25c., and “Hints to Trans- 
continental Tourists Traveling on the 
Lincoln Highway,” by F. H. Trego, 
chief engineer of the Lincoln Highway 
Association. This book contains val- 
uable information for any motorist 
contemplating a trip along the Lincoln 
Highway, including an estimate of the 
probable cost of such a trip, the time 
which it would consume, a map of .the 
Lincoln Highway, a list of the car 
equipment which would be needed, and 
a list of personal equipment, provis- 
ions, etc. 


The Coleman Light 


The current issue of The Coleman 
Light, published by the Coleman Lamp 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, contains 
an announcement of the establishing 
of the company’s new branch at Dal- 
las, Texas, together with a view of 
the new establishment. Photographs 
of Charles E. Parr, general manager, 
and G. M. Tilford, sales manager of 
the Dallas branch, are also included. 
This number of The Coleman Light 
also contains many illustrated descrip- 
tions of the company’s lamps. 


United States Horse Shoe 
Catalog 


The United States Horse Shoe Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., has just published its 
new catalog No. 11, in which the com- 
pany’s extensive line of horse and mule 
shoes is shown and described. This 
new publication contains 50 pages, and 
measures 3% by 6% inches. A num- 
ber of views of the company’s racing 
horses are also included, together with 
an illustration of its plant. 


Wallmann Tanks and Pumps 


The Wallmann Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is sending out a new 
loose-leaf catalog showing the Wall- 
mann gasoline and oil storage sys- 
tems. This new publication contains 
32 pages. It is well illustrated and is 
bound with a red cover. 
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The Harley Davidson Dealer 


The current number of the Harley 
Davidson Dealer, which is published 
monthly in the interest of the Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., contains some very inter- 
esting photographs of Harley David- 
son in racing trim. This number 
of the Harley Davidson Dealer in- 
cludes the company’s 1915 announce- 
ment, and beside this some helpful 
articles are included, entitled, “Good 
Business Done at Fall Fairs,” “Speed 
Lust Satisfied at Salisbury, N. C.,” 
etc. 


The Edison Monthly 


The current number of the Edison 
Monthly, which is published by the 
New York Edison Company, Irving 
place and Fifteenth street, New York 
City, is featured by an article en- 
titled, “The Innocent Bystander,” 
which is illustrated by Jerome Myers. 
This article has to do with the trials 
and tribulations of American refugees 
returning from Europe after the war 
was declared. Other articles in this 
issue are “Light on the Immigrant,” 
“International Pastry,” “Modern 
Stone Printing,” etc. 


1915 “Bristol” Calendar 
Now Ready 


The Horton Mfg. Company, 165 
Horton street, Bristol, Conn., have got- 
ten out another beautiful art calendar 
from an oil painting by Philip R. 
Goodwin. It is reproduced in twelve 
colors; size 16% by 20 inches. Any 
dealer who is desirous of adding this 
picture to his collection in his den or 
office can get a copy of it by sending 
15 cents to the Horton Mfg. Co.npany, 
Bristol, Conn. 


New “Dim-A-Lite” Catalog 


The Wirt Company, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued a 
new catalog which describes and illus- 
trates the company’s “Dim-a-Lite,” a 
small attachment for turning down or 
dimming a single electric light. This 
catalog also contains a facsimile re- 
production of a report of the Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., showing the 
economy of the “Dim-a-Lite.” Vari- 
ous leaflets, electrotypes, display 
cards, etc., for dealers are also given, 
together with a price list. 


New Neider Catalog 


The F. A. Neider Company, Inc., 
Augusta, Ky., has recently published 
its new catalog, which features the 
company’s line of carriage and motor 
car trimmings and hardware special- 
ties. This publication contains 28 
pages, is attractively printed, and has 
many illustrations. It is bound with a 
gray cartridge paper cover, which is 
printed in red and gold. 
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Ah tee Automobile Owners are desirable and profitable customers and 
7 a can afford to buy the best in garage hardware. 
. 





if _ Everything for the Garage Door 
| 2 |.Hinges, Holder, Hasps, Handles, Bolts 


No. 1457 Ball-bearing Garage Hinges with 10 and 24- 


No. 1056 New 10-inch Foot Bolt to match the Chain 
inch straps, Bolt 


No. 1252 Extra-Heavy Thumb-Latch—New. 


cealed when hasp ‘2 locked. 
No. 1125 5 and 7-inch Shutter Bar. An ideal fastener 
for inside of large front doors on Garages having 
side entrance. 
No. 1055 10-inch Chain Bolt. Reversible and with 56 ft. 
or 24-in. Chain. 


No. 1775 New Garage Door Holder. See illustration 
above. No. 1245 Padlock eyes in three sizes: No, 1, 1% x 1 5-16 
No. 915% Extra Heavy Safety Hasp. Screws con- inches; No. 2, 2% x 1% inches; No. 3, 2% x 2 3-16 
inches. These padlock eyes may be used with No. 


1252 Extra Heavy tch. 
No. 1265 and 1257 Heavy Handle or Pull. 
All made from Stanley Wrot Steel in japanned or rust- 
proof ‘‘Stanley Sherardized’”’ finishes. Ask your job- 
ber or write us for information. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Canadian Rep., A. Macfarlane & Co., Montreal 
See page 35. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


“Chief” Surface Floor Hinge 
and Check 


The Shelby Spring Hinge Company, 
Shelby, Ohio, has recently placed on 
the market the “Chief” double-acting 
surface floor hinge and check for 
swinging doors. This hinge and 
check is very simple in construction, 
consisting of a hinge, which carries 
the weight of the door, and a liquid 
door check. The action of the hinge 
is stated to be instant and noiseless. 
It operates on hardened steel ball 
bearings, which greatly reduce the 
friction. It is supported by a base 
plate which rests on the floor, but 
which does not have to be mortised 
in, making this device easy to install. 
Both the check and the hinge are en- 
closed by beveled-edge cover plates. 

The company states that the “Chief” 
double-acting surface floor hinge and 
check may be installed on doors al- 





POSITION Of HINGE WHEN DOOR % OPEN 














“Chief” douwble-acting surface floor hinge 
and check 

ready in use, or that it may be put 
into a new house In either case, it 
is only necessary to notch out the 
lower and back corners of the door. 
These spring hinges and checks are 
made in different sizes, according to 
the size and weight of the door on 
which they are to be used. Each 
spring hinge, therefore, is equal to 
carrying and closing the door, and 
the check is provided with enough 
liquid capacity to accommodate both 
the weight of the door and the pull 
of the hinge. 

After being put in place, only one 
adjustment is necessary, and this can 
be made with an ordinary screw 
driver. This is the adjustment of 
the closing speed, and it is regulated 
by giving a very slight turn to a 


screw placed in the side of the check- 


ing device. 

The “Chief” double-acting surface 
floor hinge and check is made with 
finishing plates of wrought steel, 
bronze or brass. It may be had in a 
variety of finishes. 


Gem Ash Sifting Gun 


The Gem Stamped Steel Company, 
Chelsea Station, Boston, Mass., is 
manufacturing the Gem ash sifting 
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Gem ash sifting gun made by the Gem 
Stamped Steel Company, Boston, Mass. 
gun. This device is made from steel, 
which is protected by a gun metal 
oxidization rust-resisting finish. It is 
made entirely by machinery, and it 
is assembled in a quick, positive way 
by double seaming, electric welding 

and automatic riveting. 

The company states that its idea in 
designing the Gem ash sifting gun 
was to produce a compact, substan- 
tial, commercial-sized sifter, which 
would sell at a moderate price. 


Atkins No. 17 Butcher Saw 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., have recently placed on the mar- 
ket the Atkins No. 17 butcher saw, 
which is made with a patented attach- 
ment for fastening the blade into 
position. The company claims that 
this attachment is very simple, and 
that it is more easily operated than 
the thumb screw style. It is also 
stated to be extremely sanitary. 

The frame is for use with station- 
ary pin blades. Tension is secured 
by fastening one end of the blade in 
the slots at the point of the frame, 
and then by pulling down on the at- 
tachment underneath the handle, and 
inserting the pins in the slots. The 
pushing of the attachment back into 
place secures the proper. tension. 




















Atkins No. 17 butcher saw 


There are three slots, which enable 
the user to take up the slack in the 
blade should it become loose. 

The frame is of round edge steel 
of very fine quality, and it is made 
in sizes from 14 to 28 inches. The 
blade is of silver steel, 54 of an inch 
wide, and it is furnished either in 
bright or blue finish. 


THE PROVIDENT NOVELTY MFG. Com- 
PANY has been recently incorporated in 
St. Louis, Mo., for $10,000 by W. A. 
Edwards, J. T. Caston and VY. H. 
Franklin. 
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Millers Falls Bench Drill 
Press 


The Millers Falls Company, Millers 
Falls, Mass., has just placed upon the 
market a new bench drill press which 
it styles No. 210. The principal fea- 
tures claimed for this drill press are 
the quick change of speed, which is 
accomplished by the shifting of a 
small knurled barrel between the 
small gears, the accuracy with which 
it operates, and its simplicity. 

All gears are cut, the small one 
being made from steel. The feed is 
by hand, and the range is increased 
by a vertical adjustment of the table 
within a range of 2 inches, leaving a 
maximum distance from chuck to 
table of 9 inches. The table is at- 
tached to the standard by a swivel arm. 
The crank is adjustable, and may be 
extended from 3 to 6 inches in radius. 

















Millers Falls bench drill press No. 210 


The chuck is provided with three 
jaws, which are operated by springs 
that are protected from injury, and 
which, the company states, will not 
get out of order. -The chuck has a 
capacity for round shanks of from 
0 to % inch in diameter. | 

Each machine is supplied with a 
wrench, which fits all nuts on the 
press. The hight of the press over all 
is 24 inches. It weighs 22 pounds and 
is packed in a wooden box. 


J. S. Harris, who for some time has 
been assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional One Cent Letter Postage Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased an interest 
in the George W. Korn Razor Manu- 
facturing Company, Little Valley, N. 
Y., and has become vice-president of 
that company. He was connected with 
the McIntosh Hardware Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for seventeen years 
and was sales manager of that corpo- 
ration for seven years. 
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7 Opportunities 
: A Knock at 


Your Door 








The R-W Line 


is so full of business- 
building-retaining opportu- 
nities that most dealers realize 
the prestige it gives their store. 
Selling goods that won't come back to 
customers who will come back gives you 
that sure, confident feeling of a man on a safe footing. 


Let your latch-string hang out and your door stand ajar to the 
R-W Traveler. He has many good things in his grip which 


you need in your business. 


Or write us,—we d sure be glad to hear from you. 


chards Wilco “A Hanger for Any Door 


AnOnaHiiSe e That Slides.” 
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New “Eversharp” Spring 


Tension Shears 


The Conway Shear Company, 800- 
850 Worth street, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has recently placed on the market the 
“Eversharp” No. 7000 automatic 
spring tension shears, which are made 
in an oval pattern, and are highly 
nickel plated and brightly finished. 
The steel screw pivot is machine riv- 
eted, so that it cannot come apart, and 
the automatic spring takes up any 
looseness in the blades. Another fea- 
ture of these shears is that they are 
claimed to be self-sharpening, which 
insures steady cutting. A concealed 
spring throws one edge against the 
other edge continuously, keeping both 
cutting blades sharp and keen. The 
No. 7000 shears are made from cast 
titanium steel, and they are sold in 7, 
8 and 9-inch sizes. 

The company has also brought out 
a cabinet for displaying these shears. 
This cabinet, which is shown in the 

















“Eversharp” display case and a pair of 
the “Hversharp” shears 


accompanying illustration, displays six 
pairs of shears, and it also has a com- 
partment in the back of it in which 
other shears may be kept. These cabi- 
nets are loaned with a dealer’s first 
order for one gross of the No. 700? 
shears. 


The “Acme” Ice Pick 


Windsor Stephens & Co., Newton 
street, Waltham, Mass., are manufac- 
turing the “Acme” ice pick, which is 
herewith illustrated. The company 
states that the handle of this pick is 
made the right size to fit the average 
woman’s hand without cramping. 
The pick itself is stated to be made 
of the finest grade tempered steel, the 
taper being just right to obtain a 
good clear cut in the ice without 
cracking and causing waste. 

The handle contains a cork screw, 
and the end of this cork screw is used 
to hang up the pick. The retail price 
of this ice pick is 10c. 
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“Safeguard” razor, made by the Shimate Razor Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Shumate’s “Safeguard” 
Razor 


The Shumate Razor Company, 609 
Locust street, St. Louis, Mo., has re- 
cently received an order from the Ar- 
gentine Naval Commission for 1000 of 
its “Safeguard” razors. These razors 
are to be used by the enlisted men of 
the battleship “Moreno,” which is 
nearing completion at the yards of the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, 
Camden, N. J. 

The “Safeguard” razor is stated by 
the company to be made from the 
highest grade of steel, and to be guar- 
anteed for life. It is substantially the 
same as a regular razor with the ex- 
ception that it is equipped with a 
guard, which renders it safe. It may 
be stropped the same way as a regular 
razor, and may be used either with 
or without the guard, as preferred. 

The complete outfit furnished with 
each “Safeguard” razor consists of the 
full concaved, hand ground razor, 
which has a synthetic pearl handle, 
the guard, a seal leather case, and an 
extra container. 


Rochester” Cas- 
seroles 


Among the new designs and styles 
of casseroles made by the Rochester 
Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Y., 


“Royal 

















“Royal Rochester’ casserole, No. 1143 


and 200 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
are the imported green china and 
Guernsey ware; also Onondaga ware, 
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The “Acme” ice pick made by Windsor Stephens € Co., Waltham, Mass. 


a white china, both of which form an 
attractive combination. 

The china insets in green and white 
are absolutely guaranteed by the com- 
pany against damage from heat, as 
are the Guernsey insets. 

The nickel applique decoration is 
fired in the china and is therefore a 
permanent design. The No. 1142 
series carrying the decorated green 

















‘‘Royal Rochester” casserole, No. 1148 


china inset introduce a new idea in 
artistic engraving on the mounting, 
which is also carried out in the han- 
dles. There are two sizes each in 
round and oval patterns. 

The company also has ready for 
this season’s trade a great variety of 
white Onondaga china. . This type of 
dish is of white fireproof china and 
the covers have decorations conform- 
ing to the design of the mountings. 
One of the characteristics of this ware 
is that it harmonizes well with snowy 
napery. The other ‘new designs in 
similar styles, four in all, are mount- 
ed in Royal nickel frames, with covers 
decorated in nickel applique. 


Shears for Christmas Trade 


The E. & G. Mfg. Company, 200 
Powers building, Rochester, N. Y., is 
putting on the market a line of tem- 
pered copper shears and _ scissors. 
These shears have the appearance of 
being gold and they are warranted to 
cut like steel. They are referred to 
by the company as a decided novelty 
for the Christmas trade. 

The company’s line now includes 
9-inch desk shears, 7-inch household 
shears, 6-inch ladies’ scissors and 
4-inch pocket scissors. These shears 
have the new E. & G. lock adjustment 
tension device, which was recently 
patented. 
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ESTABLISHED 1843 


Si. LOUIS 


“Diamond LDGEISA QUALITY PLEDGE” 


SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE Co. 
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New Hill Toys 


Among the new toys put on the 
market for this season by the N. N. 
Hill Brass Company, East Hampton, 

















Two models of the new Hill push toy 


Conn., is a 3-chime push toy with 2 
cast iron wheels made extra heavy so 
as to maintain the balance. The 
wheels of this toy are 4 inches in 
diameter, and between the wheels, at- 
tached to the axle, are 3-chime bells. 

There is a handle 18 inches long to 
the toy, which enables it to be pushed 
or pulled by a child, and it is said to 
give a continuous, melodious ring. 
This toy is made with wheels of 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7 and 8 inches in diameter, with 
different sized gongs. There are 3 
styles of this toy, it being made with 
a handle, a horse, or to be pulled by a 
cord. 

This new toy is also made with 
wheels covered with Chenille gimp, to 
prevent the marring of hard wood 
floors, furniture, etc., when being 
drawn around the house. 


New “Chatham” Mallet 


The Gong Bell Mfg. Company, East 
Hampton, Conn., is putting on the 
market a new mallet, called the 
“Chatham.” This is a two-faced mal- 
let, made of malleable iron, and fin- 
ished in aluminum. The heads are 
made of vulcanized fiber, and they are 
stated to be indestructible. 

The handle is made of seasoned 
hickory, giving weight without bulk. 
The manufacturer states that this 
mallet is artistic in design, and that 
it has just the right hang. The ham- 
mer is meant for hard usage, against 
metal or wood, and the vulcanized 
fiber heads are said to prevent the 
denting of either wood or metal. 














New “Chatham” mallet 


The company claims that this is a 
most useful tool for automobile own- 
ers or repair men, carpenters, pattern 
and cabinet makers, plumbers, etc. 
The size of the head is 2 inches in 


diameter and 3% inches in length. 
The vulcanized fiber heads are remov- 
able and can be renewed should the 
occasion demand. 


New “Semco” Punch 


An important addition to the line 
of punches manufactured. by the 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has just been put on the 
market. This punch is called the 
“Semco.” The “Semco” is in the form 
of a regular punch, with a revolving 
cylinder at the bottom, to which is at- 
tached six tubes, each one punching a 
different sized hole. 

In the center of the punch is a slid- 
ing barrel, which is held in position 
by a coil spring. This barrel is 
pushed back by pressing a knob on one 
side of the punch, which permits the 
cylinder to be revolved until the 
proper sized tube is in position to be 
used. By releasing the knob, the op- 
posite cutting tube is locked in the end 
of the sliding tube located in the 
handle, holding firmly in position the 
cutting tube which is to be used. 

The advantages claimed for the 
“Semco” are that it will perforate a 
hole through paper or leather nearly 
the full length of the tube, at any 
point on the material desired. This 
punch is made of cold rolled steel, 
finished in nickel. The tubes are made 
from special drawn carbon steel rods, 

















New “Semco” punch, made by the Smith 
é Egge Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
each one of which is finely tempered. 
The company states that the tool is 
exceptionally strong, and that it is in- 
tended for hard usage. Any one of 
the cutting tubes, which becomes 
broken, may be changed and a new 
one inserted individually. 

The “Semco” punches are packed in 
individual paper boxes, one dozen in a 
containing box. This device was 
patented October 20, 1914. 


“M. & O.” Wrench and 
Wilkins Glass Cutter 


George H. Wilkins, 57 West Lake 
street, Chicago, Ill, is marketing 
through his New York agent, F. Van 
Blarcom, 97 Reade street, New York 
City, the Wilkins improved gauge 
glass cutter and the “M. & O.” strap 
wrench. The Wilkins improved gauge 
glass cutter has a beam which is accu- 
rately graduated in eighths of an inch. 
The beam is nickel plated. The han- 
dle has a hard rubber finish and the 
wheels are ground sharp and are 
tested. A slight pressure on the 
thumb latch and a turn of the tube 
is all that is necessary to operate this 
cutter. These cutters are made in five 
sizes, which cut from 8-inch lengths 
to 60-centimeter (metric) lengths. 

The “M. & O.” strap wrench is 
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stated by the maker to be intended for 
use on brass and nickeled pipe. It is 
claimed that, when properly adjusted, 
it is impossible for this wrench to 
slip. The cam or automatic head 
locks the strap until released. This 























The Wilkins glass cutter is at the top of 
the cut. The “M. & O.” wrench at the 
bottom 


wrench can be used as a ratchet, and 
it stays in place on a pipe when the 
hand is removed. The strap is re- 
versible and requires no stitching. 
These wrenches are made in two 
sizes, one model having a 12-inch 
strap and the other an 18-inch strap. 


Burnley Soldering Paste 


The Burnley Battery & Mfg. Com- 
pany, North East, Pa., is manufactur- 
ing the Burnley soldering paste, which 
was patented and placed on the mar- 
ket by William Burnley. This mate- 
rial is made for use as a flux for 
soldering galvanized iron, wrought 
iron, and incandescent and arc lamp 
work, armature winding, switchboard 
and cable terminal work. It is stated 
by the company to be self-adhesive, 
non-corrosive, and absolutely free 
from acids. It is also stated that the 
Burnley soldering paste will unite fine 
wire without oxidization. 


Stanley Gift Hammer 


In accordance with the growing 
idea of giving useful presents at 
Christmas time, the Stanley Rule & 
Level Company, New Britain, Conn., 
has brought out the Stanley gift ham- 
mer. This hammer is made of a spe- 
eial steel, carefully forged, hardened 
and tempered. The head is full nick- 
eled and it is highly finished. The 
handle is of selected: second growth 
hickory, which is mahoganized. 

The company states that each of 
these gift hammers is fully warranted. 

















Stanley hammer, packed in an attractive 
Christmas boz 

They are packed in an attractive 

Christmas box, as shown in the illus- 

tration. 
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E HZ of the 
© Jobbing Trade 


are handling the Universal Line 


of Casters. Why? 


Because jobbers can depend upon 
its completeness to supply their every 
dealer demand. 











Because quality, construction and 
material have created a large dealer 
demand. 





Because the trade relies on our constant 
efforts at improvement to supply their ever- 
changing needs. 


Because our manufacturing facilities in- 
sure prompt shipments. 


Our caster catalog No. 105 H. A. will 
show you more “whys”—your jobber will 
show you the “hows.” : 
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Universal 
Caster & Foundry Co 


QOWEST 4282 ST. (Acolian Bldg) 
NEW YY ORK 
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“American” No. 438 
Gasoline Torch 


Henry Peabody & Co., 17 State 
street, New York City, is marketing 
the new “American” No. 43 gasoline 


New 

















New “American” No. 43 gasoline torch 


torch, which is manufactured by the 
Optimus Mfg. Company, Stockholm, 
Sweden. The “American” gasoline 
torch can be used in any position. It 
gives a feathery flame of great heat- 
ing power. The filling lid is located 
on the top of the torch instead of on 
the bottom, and the torch is also 
equipped with a regulating valve. The 
needle valve of the “American” torch 
is self-cleaning, and it is stated that 
the pump rod does not force back. 

The “American” gasoline torch is 
made in three sizes, %-pint, pint and 
quart. Henry W. Peabody & Co. state 
that they carry large stocks of all of 
these sizes, and also of the Optimus 
No. 100 wickless kerosene stove. 


No. 99 Gliding Settee 


The North Vernon Lumber Com- 
pany, North Vernon, Ind., is placing 
on the market the No. 99 four passen- 
ger gliding settee, which is stated to 
be a combination swing and rocker, so 
constructed that it has a level, even 
gliding motion, and will operate on the 
slightest pressure of the foot. The 
back of this swing is adjustable. 

Complete instructions for setting up 
the swing are included with each one, 
the company stating that if the No. 

















No. 99 four-passenger gliding settee 


99 swing is to be used on a porch or 
other equally smooth surface, no 
rocker base boards are necessary, but 
for use on a lawn the platform base 
made by the North Vernon Lumber 
Company is recommended. This swing 
is strongly made in the company’s own 
sawmills, from specially selected ma- 
terial. 


“Sherwood” Extension 
Sereen 


The Continental Company, Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit, Mich., is now 
marketing the “Sherwood” extension 
window screen with a _ galvanized 
frame. Tight coated galvanized sheets 
and 14-mesh galvanized cloth are used 
in the construction of this screen, and 
the company states that, by the use of 
the galvanized sheets the frame will 
bend without cracking or scaling the 
galvanizing. This gives a smooth 
frame, and, as the width of the frame 
is only % inch, the screen gives a 
maximum amount of light and air. 
The company states that the 14 gal- 
vanized mesh is used in this screen 
because there has been a demand for 
a screen with a close mesh. This 
screen can be used as a permanent 
outside screen by tacking the screen 
on the parting strip, between the 
upper and lower sash, or it can be 
used under the sash in the usual way. 

The Continental Company has also 
added a 32-inch screen to its line, and 
it is stated that this size will fit many 
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“Sherwood” extension screen made by the 
Continental Company, Detroit, Mich. 


windows, reaching up to the meeting 
rail, and making a permanent, tight- 
fitting outside screen. 


THE E. & G. AuToMATIc LocK-NUT 
& Bott Mrc. Company, 12 Pearl 
street, Boston, Mass., has removed its 
general business office to 200 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. The con- 
cern being a Massachusetts corpo- 
ration, the principal office will be 
maintained at 349 Congress street, 
Boston, in charge of W. H. T. Read. 
All letters and business communica- 
tions should, however, be addressed to 
the Rochester office. The firm manu- 
factures drop forged solid steel shears 
and scissors, lock-nuis for vehicles, 
machinery, etc. 


THE SPENCER WIRE COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., is having two ad- 
ditional buildings constructed at its 
plant on Webster street in order to 
take care of its steadily growing busi- 
ness. 
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“Van Deusen” Cake Molds 


The Chapman Company, Geneva, 
N. Y., is making the “Van Deusen” 
cake molds, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
company states that the “Van Deusen” 
cake molds require no greasing, and 
are very simple and easy to use. They 
have openings at the sides which are 

















“Van Deusen” square loaf cake mold 


covered with slides, through which a 
knife may be inserted and the cake 
loosened from the mold before it is 
removed. These molds are made solid, 
and the slides are made ‘cng to act as 
supports on which to rest the loaf mold 
while the cake cools. 

These molds are made with perpen- 
dicular sides, which the company 
states give a better shaped cake, and 
one that can be cut in uniform slices. 
“Van Deusen” cake molds are made 
from high-grade charcoal tin. They 
are manufactured in round loaf, round 
layer, square loaf, square layer and 
oblong loaf styles. 


The “Kitchen Kumfort” 
Toaster No. 315 


The Andrews Wire & Iron Works, 
Rockford, Ill., has recently placed on 
the market the “Kitchen Kumfort” 
toaster, which the company states 
will economically toast large slices of 
bread the same color all over the 
slice. The only care being required 
is to place the toaster over the center 
of the burner, so that the radiator 
bottom is hottest in the middle. 

In addition to being an efficient 
toaster, the company states that it is 
attractive and unusual in design. It 
is large in size, and it is made of full 
finished sheet steel. 

















The “Kttchen Kumfort” toaster 


It is stated by the company that 
this toaster is the result of many ex- 
periments, it being designed with a 
view to producing a device which 
would toast slices of bread from large 
loaves the same color all over, and yet 
do it with small consumption of gas. 
These toasters are packed a half 
dozen to a shipping carton. 
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The “Queen” Electric 
Washer 


J. H. Knoll, 135 Maple street, Read- 
ing, Pa., has recently patented and 
placed on the market a new line of 

















The “Queen” electric washer 


power washing machines. The “Queen” 
washer is convertible, in that it has 
a lever which can be fastened on top 
of the motor, it then being used as a 
hand washer if desired. 

This washing machine has agitator 
dolly with four arms, which works the 
wash It is stated that every bit of 
wash in the tub is dashed back and 
forth as long as the lever is operated. 
It is claimed that four effective ele- 
ments in washing are embodied in the 
operation of the “Queen” washer, 
namely: agitation, rubbing, suction 
and steam. The centerpiece, which is 
a feature of the “Queen” makes a very 
effective rubbing surface, and creates 
suction, which prevents the wash from 
getting into the center, where there is 
no agitation. This centerpiece takes 
up very little room and is easily re- 
moved for washing carpet, large 
quilts, etc. 

The “Queen” washing machine is 
equipped with case hardened steel ball 
bearings, which the maker claims 
eliminates all wear and friction, so 
that the power applied to the lever 
goes direct to the working of the 
wash. It is further stated that this 
device is extremely simple and dura- 
ble. The tub is made from white 
cedar and malleable castings of 
wrought iron on steel are used in the 
construction of this machine, and bolts 
are used instead of screws. It is 
stated by the maker that the “Queen” 
is very easy to operate and that it has 
no cog wheels and no rattling or lost 
motion. The motor supplied with the 
“Queen” washer is of 1/6 horsepower, 
and it may be connected readily with 
any electric light socket. The motor 
and machinery are all connected with 
the stand under the machine. 


THE AJAX UNIVERSAL JOINT CoM- 
PANY, Hartford, Conn., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The incorporators are Chas. 
W. Sponsel, Geo. C. Cairnes and 
Geo. J. Stoner. 


New Corbin Display Assort- 
ment 


The Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, 
New Britain, Conn., is putting out a 
new display assortment of padlocks, 
which is mounted on a handsomely 
lithographed green card measuring 14 
by 14% inches. : 

The new assortment, which is styled 
“BV,” consists of the following items: 
4 six-lever steel padlocks, brass 
plated; 2 six-lever steel padlocks, 
black japanned with nickel plated 
shackle; 2 six-lever steel padlocks, 
black japanned with brass plated 
shackle; 2 six-lever steel padlocks, red 
japanned with brass plated shackle 
and 2 six-lever steel padlocks, blue 
japanned with brass plated shackle. 


Simplex Electric Coffee Pots 


The Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., is marketing 
through its New York agent, Roger 
Williams, 25 West Forty-second street, 
New York City, two new electric coffee 
pots, which are styled Nos. 1329 and 
1246. These electric coffee pots are of 
the spray type, and the company 
states that after the cold water and 
coffee have been placed in them, there 




















Two models of the Simplex electric 

coffee pots. The pot at top of the illus- 

tration is No. 1329; the lower one is 
No. 1246 


is only a wait of a few minutes before 
the coffee is ready to serve. 

These coffee pots are made in nickel 
and are furnished with a cord, con- 
nector and lamp socket plug. The 
heating element is enclosed. The Sim- 
plex electric coffee pots are equipped 
with a protective cut-out switch, and 
if the current is not turned off after 
using, this switch will automatically 
turn it off, thus making it impossible 
for the coffee pot to become overheated 
and cause damage. 
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The “Liberty Bell” Adjust- 
able Lamp 


The Hallbauer-Hardman Mfg. Com- 
pany, 957 State street, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has recently placed on the mar- 

















“Liberty Bell” adjustable lamp 


ket the “Liberty Bell” adjustable 
lamp, which is stated to be con- 
structed along lines which are radi- 
cally different from those of the aver- 
age lamp. 

This lamp is designed to permit of 
a wide fiexibility, to meet every re- 
quirement for a portable lamp which 
may be quickly adjusted to concen- 
trate its light wherever most needed, 
whether in the home or in the office. 
The “Liberty Bell” may be used as 
a wall light or it may be fastened to 
the bed, the shaving mirror or the 
dresser. It may be also turned up- 
side down for indirect lighting, and it 
may be tilted at any angle. 

The “Liberty Bell” lamp is made in 
only one model. The base is heavily 
weighted, and it is fitted with a dis- 
appearing clamp, which is adjustable 
to fit any surface up to 2 inches. Any 
standard electric bulb may be used 
with this lamp. It is made of brass 
throughout, and the company states 
that it is of the most solid, substan- 
tial design. It is finished in brush 
brass and the price, which includes 
10 feet of cable, is $5.00. 


“Germproof” School Slates 


The National School Slate Com- 
pany, Slatington, Pa., has issued a 
new catalog which features the com- 
pany’s line of writing slates, scholars’ 


combination boxes, scholars’ noiseless _ 


pen and pencil rolls, slate pencils, 
blackboards, counter display trays, 
pyrographic goods and shelf boxes. 
This new booklet contains 32 pages, 
and it aiso includes a 16-page insert, 
which is devoted to color illustration 
of the company’s products. 


JOSEPH B. CLAY, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Iowa Gate Co., 
Cedar Falls, Ia., has awarded con- 
tracts for a new factory building for 
his company, which will cost $50,000. 
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The Pearson Tacker 


The Pearson Mfg. Company, Rob- 
binsdale, Minn., is manufacturing the 
Pearson tacker, for use with 4-ounce, 

















The Pearson tacker in operation 


6-ounce or 8-ounce tacks. With this 
device tacks can be driven into tags 
or other soft material, or they may be 
driven into sheet iron. The sheet iron 
shown in the illustration is No. 28 
gauge. 

Tacks are driven down with one 
blow of the hammer. The Pearson 
tacker may also be had equipped with 
two steel points or pins for use in 
tacking screens or canvas. The two 
steel points engage in the fabric so 
that it may be pulled in place and 
held there taut until the tack is driven 
in. All Pearson tackers are made with 
holes for these steel pins, which may 
be easily put into place or removed. 
The tackers are sold with points for 
25 cents extra. 


The Pull-Easy Garden Culti- 
vator 


The Pull-Easy Mfg. Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., is manufacturing the 
Pull-Easy garden cultivator, which is 




















The Pull-Easy garden cultivator 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The company states that every 
part of this tool is of the best ma- 
terial, the teeth being made from drop 
forged steel, set in an indestructible 
plate. The handle is perfectly smooth, 
and it is of straight grain, tough 
white ash. A patented groove slide, 


rs es 


secured by thumb screws, allows the 
working width of the cultivator to be 
varied from 7 to 18 inches. When the 
plants are young, the middle tooth can 
be removed by the loosening of a 
thumb screw, thus allowing the plants 
to be straddled, and two rows to be 
worked at once. When spread out to 
its full width, this tool can be used as 
an ordinary rake. The teeth are so 
arranged that no two teeth at any 
width adjustment are in line with each 
other. 

The company states that this culti- 
vator will pulverize and weed a gar- 
den thoroughly, and that since it 
serves both as a rake and as a culti- 
vator that it can be put to many uses 
about the yard or garden. The 
weight of the complete cultivator is 
3% lIbs., the length of handle is 4% ft. 


“Handee” Dry Mop No. 16 


The Dustless Specialties Company, 
43-45 West Thirty-fourth street, New 
York City, has brought out the new 
“Handee” dry mop No. 16. The com. 
pany states that this mop is chemi- 

















The “Handee” dry mop 


cally treated by the dry process in 
such a way that, while it will take up 
and retain dust, it will not smear or 
stain, and that nothing will be injured 
by its use. In operation, the “Han- 
dee” mop does not require any fur- 
ther treatment, as the dry process 
given in its manufacture is stated to 
be sufficient. When overloaded with 
dust it may be washed with warm 
water and mild soap without affecting 
its dust-catching qualities. 

Although the “Handee” mop is dry- 
treated, the company states that it 
may also be used with either oil or 
polish if preferred. 

The “Handee” mop has a swivel 
handle, which works at any desired 
angle, making it possible to use this 
mop around corners, etc. The metal 
top holds the yarn securely. This 
mop is priced at 75 cents retail. 


The Harvester World 


The current number of the Har- 
vester World, published by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company of 
America, Harvester building, Chicago, 
Ill., is featured by an article entitled, 
“The Engine Business Has No 
Limit,” which is written by C. O. 
Aspenwall, manager of engine sales. 
This number of the Harvester World 
contains other interesting and timely 
articles, and it is “well illustrated 
throughout. 
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New F. & N. Ball Bearing 
Device 


The F. & N. Lawn Mower Company, - 
Richmond, Ind., has brought out a 
new self-adjusting device for lawn 
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Sectional view of the new F. &€ N. bali 
bearing device 


mowers. Point B in the illustration 
is the steel ball case which is forced 
into the milled recess in the side plate 
of the mower. The ball retainer C is 
filled with carbonized vanadium steel 
balls. The steel cone D turns on the 
balls. The conical, contracting metal 
sleeve E fits into the milled-out cup in 
the back part of the cone. The wall 
of this sleeve is deeply slotted into six 
sections to make it sensitive to pres- 
sure. The steel thimble F is then 
slipped on the sleeve to give it strength 
at the base. This sleeve turns with 
the shaft and, being completely en- 
closed, the company states that it is 
not subject to .wear from friction. 
The steel spring G works against the 
contracting sleeve. The steel case H 
covers and protects all of the other 
parts when in operating position. 

In this ball bearing device, the con- 
tracting sleeve is the important and 
controlling factor which secures the 
bearing parts in proper position. The 
company states that, being sensitive 
to pressure, this contracting sleeve, 
by reflex action, instantly clutches the 
shaft when all looseness is taken up 
by the spring action, and prevents 
further forward pressure. It is 
claimed that this contracting sleeve 
constantly accommodates the ball bear- 
ing parts to varying conditions, and 
keeps them in a state of perfect ad- 


‘ justment, releasing and contracting as 


pressure requires. 


Special Pages for Whole- 
salers’ Catalogs 


The Duncan Bros. & Wray Com- 
pany, Ludlow Falls, Ohio, print a large 
number of special pages for hardware 
wholesalers’ large catalogs. These 
special pages are printed in several 
sizes and for either loose-leaf or stand- 
ard binding. The pages for standard 
binding are gummed, ready to be put 
into place. 


THE BosKA Mrc. COMPANY, New 
York City, has been incorporated to 
manufacture automobile tires, resilient 
fillers, etc. Capital stock, $100,000. 
Incorporators: S. F. Peavey, Jr., R. 
M. Wasson and C. F. Saunders. The 
company’s address is 164 Sherman 
avenue. 
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INGERSOLL MARKET KNOWS NO LIMITS. 


The five models of Ingersolls provide a watch for everyone. There 
are special models for girls and boys, men and women. The low 
prices of $1.00 to $2.50 enables the poor man to carry a reliable 
watch, and saves the rich man the risks and expenses of wearing 
a delicate timepiece. 


THE NATIONAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


As a Christmas gift, the Ingersoll Watch cannot be beat. It is 
a sure cure for useless giving. Everyone can use them and the 
price permits anyone to give them. 


AVALANCHE OF ADVERTISING TO FILL THE MAGA- 
ZINES. 


Twenty full page advertisements are going to flash up the Inger- 
soll story in all the big magazines before Christmas. Isn’t that 
going to swell the demand for Ingersolls? Our two pages in the 
Saturday Evening Post, the two in Collier’s and two in Cosmo- 
politan alone will. do wonders. Remember that these magazines, 
going into practically every home in your neighborhood, sway the 
purchasing of your customers. 


Every Day Sees 20,000 New “Ingersollites.”,—Twenty thousand 
people are going into retail stores daily at this season to buy 
Ingersolls. From now till Christmas this number will increase 
steadily. People have learned that an Ingersoll is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift and are buying heavier every year. Christmas season is, 
in fact, Ingersoll season. 


Special holiday window displays are sent along with the goods as 
salesmen. Send your order today, mentioning the S series of dis- 


plays. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


MICHIGAN City, InNp.—G. H. Kriesel has recently opened a 
hardware store at 1115 Hast Michigan street, dealing in auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, washing machines. 
The store has been fitted up with modern cabinet hardware 
shelving and glass wall cases. 


ROMNEY, INp.—C. C. Parlon has a 
—- formerly conducted by Edward 
er. 


Co_umsta, Ia.—O. P. Arnold, successor to Flanagan & Co., 
requests catalogs on belting and packing, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 

lass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ng, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, tin shop, toys and games, wagons and 
buggies, washing m ines. 


DAVENPORT, Ia.—Herman Heesch, who carried a line of 
hardware and implements, has disposed of his business to 
David McLaughlin. 


EMERSON, Ia.—O. E. Davis is now the owner of the stock 
of Davis & Said, comprising automobile accessories, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, Ss and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry sup- 
pljes, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, tin shop, washing machines. 


Keswick, Isa.—Floyd R. Gambell has recently started in 
business, carrying a stock consisting of baseball goods, belting 
and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
tin shop, wagons and buggies, washing machines. 


Le Mars, Ia.—The Haas-Shuenk Hardware Company have 
in the course of erection a brick building 34 x 100 ft. The 
company will occupy temporary quarters until the completion 
of the building. 


PaTON, Is.—Cartwright & Son have taken over the hard- 
ware and implement stock of Boyd McFadden. 


PRESTON, Ia.—Stoltz & Wellendorf are now owners of fhe 
hardware and implement business of H. P. Heneke. Catalogs 
requested on cream separators and galvanized roofing. 


uired the hardware 
ywood and Joseph 





KINSLEY, Kan.—The Evans Hardware Company has pur- 
chased the stock, fixtures and building of J. C. Simpson. 


OWENSBORO, Ky.—The implement business of Troutman & 
Jesse has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, under 
the name of Troutman Implement & Seed Company. 


EASTON, Mp.—The Shannahan & Wrightson Hardware Com- 
pany has completed negotiations for the purchase of property 
to be used as a storage warehouse. 


MENOMINEE, Micu.—The hardware store of William Simp- 
son will, in the near future move into new quarters. A build- 
ing 24 x 45 x 28, two stories, is being erected and will be used 
as a storehouse and tinshop. 


DELANO, MInN.—The hardware store of H. D. Bergman has 
changed hands. L. F. Weihe is the new owner and after the 
stock has been invoiced will open the place for business. 


YFIELD, MINN.—John J. Nelson has acquired the in- 
terest of T. O. Distad in the firm of Distad & Nelson, and the 
business will hereafter be conducted under his own name. 


NortH Kansas Ciry, Mo.—A new store has been opened 
here by the North Kansas City Hardware Company, with a 
stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy yaa electrical household 
specialties, fishin tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 

red roofin , Pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, toys and games, 
wagons and buggies, washing machines, on which «catalogs 
are requested. 


WInpsor, Mo.—J. H. Nanson & Son have bought the hard- 
ware and implement stock of A. E. Bourke, which will be in- 
creased by the addition of shelf hardware and harness. 


GILMAN, Mont.—The Luther Hardware Company has suc- 
ed Roberts & Luther. The new firm will handle automo- 
bile accessories, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 


dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
nes ess, heating stoves, heavy 


u and tents, harn 
rdware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, — oils, 
varnishes and glass, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
ng goods, washing machines. 


.cream separators, 


INTAKE, Mont.—B. J. Babcock has disposed of his store 
to L. E. Schnare. 


LIBERTY, NgEB.—Plans have been completed for the building 
to be erected for M. D. Jimerson, the dimensions of which are 
35 x 80. A line of hardware consisting of buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, heating stoves, gaivanized and tin sheets, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and 
cement, linoleum, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, se g@ machines, shelf hardware, toys and games and 
washing machines will be carried. 


VALLEY, Nes.—The hardware and implement store of the 
ae & Johnson Company is now owned by the M. Johnson 
ompany. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—The partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween Frank E. Bowles and Frank P. Bond, under the title of 
the Littleton Hardware Company has been dissolved. Mr. 
Bond’s interest has been purchased by G. F. Ellingwood. 
There will be no change in the firm name. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—dArticles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Purcell-Knoblauch Hardware Company to conduct 
both a retail and wholesale business at 871 Flushing avenue 
in automobile accessories, belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, galvanized and tin sheets, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies and 
shelf hardware, with J. Elwood Purcell, president; Josep 
J. Knoblauch, vice-president and treasurer, and George H 
Bonnington, secretary. In addition to its regular line a stoc 
of pipe and fittin and engineers’ supplies will be carriec 
Catalogs requested on the above. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The L. W. Bowden Hardware Company 
has been incorporated» with a capital stock of $10,000; with 
L. W. Bowden, H. C.’ Bowden and R. L. Bowden. 


MOUNTAIN, N. D.—E. Thorwaldson has purchased the im- 
plement business heretofore carried on by Bjornason Bros., 
which he will combine with his own. Mr. Thorwaldson has 
been established here for the past 20 years. 


PETTIBONE, N. D.—Charles Anderson is building an addition 
os . 40 to his store, which he expects to stock with a line of 
ardware. 


WESTHOPE, N. D.—B. T. Benham has gone into the hard- 
ware business, dealing in buggy whips, cream separators, 
dairy supplies, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, 
lubricating oils, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 
— requested on electric lighting plants, wind mills and 
tanks. 





; wf 


ASHLAND, On10.—The hardware store of M. A. McEntire is 
aagen peor repairs, including the installing of a new front. 
line of stoves will be added to the regular stock. 


New WATERFORD, OnHIO.—R. H. Murray & Son have moved 
into new quarters. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—The Berentz Hardware Company is 
now located in its new store. A stock of crockery and glass- 
ware, sporting goods, paints, varnishes and automobile sup- 
plies have been added to a complete line of hardware. Cata- 
logs requested on children’s vehicles, sporting goods and me- 
chanics’ tools. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Henry H. Heeson has purchased the 
fixtures, show cases, etc., of the firm of the C. Trautman Com- 
pany, which he will install in his store at 2327 Carson street. 
Catalogs requested on drills. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Logan Gress Hardware Company 
requests that manufacturers send it their latest catalogs and 
discount sheets, to replace those which were destroyed in 


the recent fire. 


CRESBARD, S. D.—R. O. Bacon has purchased an interest in 
the firm of S. A. Hoy & Co., dealers in automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, children’s 
vehicles, kitchen cabinets, silverware, sporting goods, and 
washing machines. The title of the company will remain 


unchanged. 


Te River, S. D.—The interest of C. O. Davidson in the 
firm of C. O. Davidson & Company has been purchased by 
Leroy C. Hodges. The title of the concern will be the Hodges 
Hardware, and the stock will include a complete line of hard- 
ware. 


SuFFOLK, Va.—Brothers Pruden Company has recently been 
organized to conduct a wholesale and retail business in base- 
ball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons and buggies, washing machines, with H. L. 
Land president and J. B. Pruden secretary. 


EVANSVILLE, Wis.—W. E. Hatfield and Peter Baird have 
formed a a under the name of Baird & Hatfield, to 
deal in belting and packing, buggy whips, cream separators, 
gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, wagons and buggies and washing machines, 
on which catalogs are requested. 


Sr. Crorx Fauus, Wis.—The hardware store of Charles 
Johnson has passed into the hands of E. J. Iverson & Son. 


SHI1ocTon, Wis.—R. G. Sawyer has purchased the imple- 
ment stock of G. A. Barker, consisting of children’s vehicles, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
kitchen cabinets, linoleums, lubricating oils, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, sewing machines, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. 
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_ Holt 
Mayon- 
naise 
/ Mixer and 
Eg¢ Beater 


Combined 












The oil drips while 
The oil 


dripper can be at- 


you turn. 


in 5 seconds. 


Price, 25¢e to 35c. 


15-cent 
Improved 
Dover 
Beater 


Finger attach- 
ments cut the egg. 
Flared dashers 
introduce air. 
Beats one egg in 
20 seconds, beats 
four eggs in 40 
Makes 
eggs much lighter. 


seconds. 





The Holt New No. 5 
10-cent 
Ess Beater 


Beats one egg in 


20 seconds. 





Holt’s Patent Flared 
Dasher 


See sectional cut; how it is made. 


Our No. A 


tached or removed 


Holt’s No. A 


Weight, 7 oz, 


NEW PINT JAR 


Mayonnaise Mixer 


Has a special made jar 
with rounded bottom 
inside and will beat the 
yolks of two eggs 


For Mayonnaise 
The oil drips while you 
turn. 


Dealer’s Price $5.25 Doz. 





— en 
————$———————$——— 


Send postal for new September 


Catalog—20 pages 


Sectional 
our New No. 5 
See 


how our New No. 


EEE Holt Beater. 





i 


Holt-Lyon Co. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
On Hudson, 25 miles from New York 


4 is made. 





cut of 


Cleaner, 
Rug and 
Carpet 
Beater 


Made the 


very best furniture 


from 


spring steel wire. 
Have wide spread 
heads and elastic 


10c to 
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shanks. 


25c sizes. 





25-cent size 


Lyon Cream Whip 


— 










Whips cream in 


an open dish with- 


is an excellent egg 


beater. 


Pint, Quart and 2-Quart 
Jar Cream Whip 


Guaranteed to 
whip 55 to 60 de- 
grees in 90 sec- 
onds. Price, $3.00 
to $7.00 doz. 









































HARDWARE DEALER ESTABLISHES 
PAYING ACCESSORY DEPARTMENT 


LTHOUGH located in a small middle-western time ago, shortly after he became a motorist him- 
A town, Wolfe’s hardware store, of Paris, Ill., self. He found that the stock of accessories main- 
does a large business in motor accessories. tained by the Paris garages was so incomplete that 

Paris is a town of about 8000 population, and pre- he was in many cases forced to order direct from 
vious to two years ago the local garages had a the manufacturers. Many of Mr. Wolfe’s friends 
monopoly on the accessory trade. None of the found themselves in a like predicament, and they 
often requested him to order various items for them. 


Demand Was Constant 


This demand was so constant that finally Wolfe’s 
store began to stock motor accessories in a small 
way. They sold rapidly, yielding a good profit, 
and more attention was given to this line. The 
motor accessory department expanded from this 
small beginning until now it represents an invest- 
ment of nearly $2,000, one-half of which is in tires. 
The sale of motor accessories has greatly helped 
sales in other lines, and today it is safe to say that 
no other department in this store yields better re- 
turns than this one. Most of the people in Edgar 
County have learned that they can get anything in 
the motor accessory line at Wolfe’s, and the result 
is a steady flow of trade. : 


Line Prominently Displayed 


Mr. Wolfe fully recognizes the value of display- 
ing his stock in an effective manner. If he had pur- 
chased his initial stock of accessories and then hid 
it away on his shelves, it is probable that his sales 
would not have increased in the way they did. But 
that is not the Wolfe system of doing business. 
When the first shipment of motor accessories ar- 
rived, there was a four-foot show case available and 
the stock was sampled in this case, which was placed 
just eight feet from the door, across the center of 
the store. Thus no one could come into the store 
without immediately becoming aware that Wolfe 
was carrying accessories. When tires) were added 
to the stock, a sample rack was built and placed just 
behind the show case. The space on top of this 
hardware stores had made any attempt to stock rack was given up to inner tubes, etc. 
motor accessories, probably believing that they There is no secret about the increase in sales 
could not compete with the garages. which this firm has obtained. Only staples were 

The idea of adding a motor accessory department carried to begin with, specialties being added as the 
to his hardware business came to Mr. Wolfe some demand showed they would be ready sellers. But 
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Open stock stand used for accessories 
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Here's a Big Business 


Opportunity 


Never in the history of the motor 
car business--has there been 
such a demand for a low-priced, 
reliable electric warning signal 
as there is right now. 


Countless accidents—many of 
them grim _ tragedies — have 
more than impressed upon the 
minds of motorists the absolute 
worthlessness of the old bulb 
horn and the buzzer type of 
electrical devices. | 


Right in your own locality there 
exists a big demand for the 
Sparton Warning Signal. 


We have helped to increase this 
demand by our big national 
advertising campaign. 


By making Sparton Warning 
Signals superior in quality of 
tone and workmanship. 


By manufacturing in such large 
quantities that we can sell 
them at a price practically half 
that of any other reputable 
warning signal. 


Seventy-five per cent. of motor 
cars sold equipped with an up- 
to-date warning signal are 
Sparton equipped. 


This is in itself a glowing tribute 
to the quality and character of 
the Sparton. 


There are thousands and thou- 
sands of motor cars that will be 
compelled to equip with an 
efficient and unfailing warning 
signal. 


Each-and every one of these car 
owners will buy the signal that 
offers the most for the money, 
and the Sparton is that one. 


Can’t you see the wonderful pos- 
sibilities the Sparton offers the 
wide-awake business man? 


We are now offering special in- 
ducements to dealers to handle 
Sparton Warning Signals. 


We know that it will be of in- 
terest to you. 


Send today, for our dealers’ 
proposition. 


The Sparks-Withington Company 


Jackson, Michigan 
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Show case and tire stand tell the story of a complete motor accessory stock by day or night 


primarily the stock, or rather the display, has been 
kept prominently before the public. Upon entering 
the store the show case and tire rack are right be- 
fore you. At night, after the store has been closed, 
it requires only a glance through the door to im- 
press you with the fact that a complete line of auto 
accessories is being carried. 


Open Sales Stand 


About the center of the store is another display 
stand. It contains a combination of such hardware 
as men purchase. It was neither built nor arranged 
with the idea of making the store more beautiful. 
The idea of that stand is to get a whole lot of mer- 
chandise out in plain sight, and within easy reach 
of the customers. This stand is about ten feet in 
length, and most of one side is devoted to acces- 
sories. One may find anything from a horn to a 
fire extinguisher displayed and priced there. The 
value of such a display is obvious to the merchant 


who considers that the motorist who goes to that 
stand for the purpose of buying a pair of goggles is 
apt to be interested in a new repair boot or a blow- 
out patch. 7 
Circularizing Rural Trade 


Last year this firm decided to let the country resi- 
dents about Paris know that they were stocking a 
complete line of auto accessories, realizing that the 
farmer is by far too big a prospect for the small 
town merchant to overlook. A four-page circular, 
a large part of which was devoted to motor supplies, 
was mailed to an extensive list. According to their 
statement, the circular produced excellent results in 
sales for the Wolfe store. The biggest problem with 
any dealer is publicity. By means of the circulari- 
zation and the displays in the store, which tell their 
own story when the customer makes his first visit, 
A. M. Wolfe is accomplishing this purpose, and the 
increase in his sales demonstrates the practicability 
of this method. 





Accessories Successful in Massa- 
chusetts 


HARDWARE AGE. 

Gentlemen:—Some five years ago we _ estab- 
lished a motor accessory department. As you know 
every hardware store has many articles in the way 
of tools, etc., which are regularly used by every 
automobile owner. At that time the initial stock 
other than our regular stock, was an assortment 
of oils and greases of a standard make. We sur- 
prised ourselves in the rapidity with which this 
initial stock sold. From that time we continued to 
add other accessories, so at the present time we 
have a well-assorted stock and a much better one 
than that carried by garages. 

We also branched out into the automobile tire 
line. After carrying a variety of makes for 
three or four years, and finding at times that we 
never had what was wanted, we decided to clean up 


this stock and carry one standard line, which we 
were able to buy and distribute on a paying basis 
in our locality. We find this latter method much 
better and it also nets us a fair profit. The com- 
bined amount of accessories and tires would aver- 
age $5,000. 

We might add also that we have found it pos- 
sible to sell both motor trucks and pleasure cars. 
We have the local agency for a well-known motor 
car and maintain a private service station. 

Our truck business has not been quite as satis- 
factory from a profit standpoint as that of the 
pleasure cars. This end of the business has gradu- 
ally worked into a time-payment proposition, and 
we find the service end much more expensive. We 
presume that this, in a general way, will give you 
some idea of what we are doing. 

Very truly yours. ROBINSON HARDWARE Co., 
Per J. H. TOOHEY, 
361 Essex street, Lawrence, Mass. 
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To the Jobbers’ Salesman— 


His Customer— 


and His Boss 


you are ALL interested in fostering sales to the 
consumer. 





When it comes to Spark Plugs the BETHLEHEM FIVE 
POINT SPARK PLUG is the one that gives the con- 
sumer satisfaction. It has to—it is covered by the 
strongest guarantee ever put on an accessory— 


“Guaranteed for the Life of the Car”’ 


From your standpoint there is keen pleasure in selling 
eg that you believe in—Bethlehems DE- 
LIVER. 








Note the 5 Sparking 
Points. One Always 


Sparks From your customer’s standpoint—with Bethlehems he 


can count on repeat business. 
From your boss’s standpoint—with 


Bethlehems he can count on increased 
sales. 


Special Sales Proposition: 





We have a new Display Case made es- 
pecially for hardware dealers. It con- 
tains plugs suitable for every use, in a 
MINIMUM stock. 


A $25.00 investment gives a complete 
spark plug stock, furnishes a handsome 
counter display, and shows the dealer 
about 100% profit. 





Write today for full particulars. A Complete Stock in Display Case, $25.00 


The Silvex Co., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Coast Branch: Oakland, Calif. 





These Jobbers Have Display Cases 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

Co., New York and Branches 
Co., Dallas and Branches 

Co., Portland, Spokane, Seattle 


Tex. 
Montreal, Vancouver and 






& Metal Co., Los Angeles 
City 







Calvin 






Francisco 
Orleans, La. 
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DELIVERING HARDWARE WITH A 


greatly improve their de- 

livery systems by using 
motorcycles equipped with deliv- 
ery vans. In the large cities of this 
country motorcycle outfits are com- 
mon, and when the hardware 
merchants of the country realize 
the simplicity, speed and economy 
of the motorcycle they will be 
taking a long step in the right 
direction. 


To begin with, the motorcycle is 
not a toy. It has been thoroughly 
tried out in this country, and in 
England, its birthplace, it is used to 
a great extent, both as a pleasure 
vehicle and for delivery purposes. 
In Great Britain the government 
uses motorcycles to deliver parcel 
post packages and regular mail mat- 
ter. A firm manufacturing aviation 
motors, Douglas Brothers, of Bris- 
tol, England, use a motorcycle and 
side car delivery van to take their 
motors to the freight depot. These 
aviation motors weigh about 60 
pounds apiece, and as many of them 
are carried at one time as it is pos- 
sible to pack into the outfit. Be- 
side this, the motorcycles used in 
England are generally only. 3%- 
horsepower machines, while those 
commonly employed.in the United 
States average from 7% to 10 
horsepower. | . 


As compared with either delivery 
by automobile or horse and wagon, 
the motorcycle possesses many ad- 
vantages, chief among which is its 
low first cost and future up-keep ex- 
pense. Light automobile trucks 
weigh about 1400 pounds; the 
motorcycle outfit weighs but 400 
pounds. An automobile makes 
from 18 to 20 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline, while the motorcycle outfit 
will average about 30 or 35 miles. 
The automobile costs $600 new, at 
least, and the motorcycle sells for 
$400. A boy of sixteen can operate 
the motorcycle, but an automobile 
entails the services of a licensed 
chauffeur. 


As for the comparison between 
the motorcycle outfit and the horse 
and wagon, this is also in favor of 
the motor-propelled vehicle. The 
delivery radius of a motorcycle is 


M*: Y hardware dealers could 


easily 40 miles per day, while a. 


horse cannot cover more than 20 
miles per day, 6 days a week, with- 
out showing ill effects. A _ well- 
known engineer, Douglas R. Hobart, 
who is a recognized authority on 
delivery problems, makes the state- 
ment that the average speed of a 
horse-drawn delivery wagon is. from 


MOTORCYCLE 


4 to 5 miles per hour. Of course, it 
will be readily seen that the speed 
of a motorcycle is greatly in excess 
of this. Then, too, at the end of the 
season the depreciation in the value 
of the horse will be greater than the 
depreciation of the motorcycle. 

Mr. Hobart gives the following 
tabulation as a fair estimate of the 
cost of maintaining a horse-drawn 
delivery outfit in a country town, 
working on the supposition that the 
value of the outfit is $400: 


Wages of driver...... $32.00 
Stabling (including 
teeding, bedding, etc.). 10.00 
WORINOET 6 iia 5 es 1.00 
WE Sw awd 3.0 5:45 060.8% 2.00 
No Sn bead we 2.00 
Interest, 1 mo., at 5 per 
cent.-on $400........ 1.66 
RS os 5 ch we Paes $48.66 


Another distinct advantage in 
using a motorcycle is that of stor- 
age. There is no need of renting 
garage space for the motorcycle. A 
barn or similar building will house 
it, or, if preferred, it may be stored 
in a garage at a nominal cost. 


Economy is not the only advantage 
claimed for the motorcycle. There is 
the factor of speed to be reckoned 
with. The motorcycle outfit can go 
anywhere in town and get back in a 
short time. It will not require 
more than half of the time at pres- 
ent consumed by the boy to deliver 
25 packages a day, and the rest of 
the time he can make himself useful 
by doing odd “chores” about the 
store. 

As an advertisement, the motor- 
cycle outfit is a valuable asset. 
every minute a hardware mer- 
chant’s motorcycle outfit is on the 
road he is getting free advertising. 
These outfits are not so common 
now that they do not attract atten- 
tion, so that their advertising value 
is much greater than that of either 
the automobile or delivery wagon. 
A hardware dealer may greatly in- 
crease the advertising value of his 
motorcycle outfit by making a state- 
ment in his regular advertising to 
the effect that he can now give 
quicker delivery service, and at the 
same time telling how this is accom- 
plished. A poster can also be at- 
tached to the body of the van an- 
nouncing a special sale, demonstra- 
tion, etc. 

The following table, which is a 
conservative estimate, gives some 
idea of what it would cost to oper- 
ate a motorcycle delivery outfit: 
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Boy’s wages......... $32.00 
Gasoline, 20 gal. at 20c., 4.00 
Oil, 4 at. at 20c...... 80 
Tires, 600 miles...... 4.00 
Interest, 1 mo. at 5% 
On BORO. Sos ce 1.66 
WOOO srk ees iaceass $42.46 


It will thus be seen that the dif- 
ference between the cost of operat- 
ing a horse-drawn delivery outfit 
and the motorcycle outfit is $6 per 
month. These figures show conclus- 
ively that a hardware merchant 
may better his delivery system in 
every particular, and at the same 
time save money by using a motor- 
cycle. As for the adaptability of 
the motorcycle to hardware deliv- 
ery service, a glance at the illus- 
trations will show that most of 
them are of motorcycle outfits 
which are in actual service deliver- 
ing hardware. 

The following letter, from a read- 
er of HARDWARE AGE, gives his 
views on this subject: 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Being a subscriber 
to your paper, I thought I would 
send you a bit of news, which may 
be of some use to you, as anything 
new to you in the hardware line 
helps a paper along. 

I have been in the locksmith 
business for myself since 1891. I 
subscribed for HARDWARE AGE 
about May, 1913, and, after looking 
over several copies and carefully 
reading the advertisements, I de- 
cided that I would branch out with 
a line of 5 and 10 cent hardware. I 
have done this with success, and I 
now handle a good line of kitchen 
ware and small hardware. 

My business increased so that I 
got my son to build.a delivery van 
to attach to his motorcycle. It 
is a great advertisement for my 
business. 

Trusting this will be of some 
help to you, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
Gus. SEIPLE. 
405 Dauphin St., Mobile, Ala. 


THE COLTON COMPANY, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture vacuum cleaners and other 
electrical apparatus. The capital is 
$50,000, and those interested are: 
W. L. Colton, W. A. Colton and A. D. 
Struthers. 


THE FRASER-TUFTS MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a _ capital 
stock of $75,000. Warren F. Fraser 
is. president. 
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Fleck Brothers’ Autocar ready for suburban trip 


OR quick and economical hauling of your supplies, the Autocar 
is the most perfected vehicle the world today affords. You are 
placing yourself at a disadvantage if you do without such de- 

livery service as the following are enjoying :— 


FLECK BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Plumbing Supplies:— 

“The Autocar is proving a first-class investment for us. It makes deliveries to suburban 
points and averages 50 to 60 miles a day. In these days of high cost of horse feed, etc., 
the Autocar is a sound and economical method of doing business.” 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Philadelphia Branch:— 

“The Autocar truck purchased of you has proved entirely satisfactory in every respect.” 
SOMERS, FITLER & TODD CO., Mill and Contractors’ Supplies, Pittsburgh:— 

“Our Autocar has traveled, in the year we have had it, over 15,000 miles and has not been 
laid off for a single working day. It is giving perfect satisfaction.” 

C. FRANK WILLIAMSON, Media, Pa., Lumber, Coal and Feed Merchant:— 

“I find my Autocar of surprising advantage. It does the work of six good horses and 
costs much less than they do to keep and operate. Recently the car hauled 80 tons of 
crushed stone in two days’ time, each trip being one anda half miles.” 
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It is endorsed by more 
than 1700 owners, a 
large number owning 
from 10 to 270 Autocars 
each. 


Chassis Price 
$1850 


Why not become fully in- 
formed about the Autocar 
in the Hardware and Con- 
tracting business? Write 
for our new catalog. Ad- 
dress Dept. G. 
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The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS. 
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Motorcycles used 


for delivery. A practical suggestion for the hardware man to follow 
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Mars-Bright 
Flashlight 
Batteries 








T IS. EASY to sell an ar- 
ticle of good quality that 
is well advertised. For the 

‘’advertised’’ qualification of our 
batteries see Hardware Age, 
Hardware Record and Elec- 
trical Record. For the quality, 
see the batteries themselves. 


Send for free sam- 
ples if you are a 
jobber, or dealer. 


Note the brass 
testing contacts 
on the carton. A 
patented feature 
of ours. 


Bright Star Battery Co. 
430 West 14th St., New York 
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A striking example of 
“farm efficiency” 

















Garford Ford Type 
Speedometer 


4 ey Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, 
Ohio, is placing on the market 
the new Garford Ford type speed- 
ometer. This device is stated to be 
mechanical in its action, employing 
a revolving drum or ball race 
mounted directly on the main driv- 
ing shaft. This ball race has radial 
openings or channels which contain 
four 1%-in. steel balls. Over this 
ball race, and arranged to move 
vertically in line with the main 
shaft is an inverted cup-shaped 
member of steel, with the inner sur- 
face so designed that the centrifu- 
gal movement of the steel walls 
radial grooves will raise the cup in 
direct proportion to the speed of 
the shaft. This vertical motion of 
the cup is transmitted to the indi- 
cating plant through a very simple 
leather arch. The company states 
that there is only one spring used 
in the entire construction of this 
speedometer, and that this one is 
only of sufficient tension to bring 
the indicating parts back to zero. 
The company states that the driv- 
ing mechanism to the road wheel is 
of special construction, designed 
for the Ford car, and that all neces- 
sary parts are furnished with this 
speedometer. The Garford Ford 


type speedometer has a 3-in. dial, 
a 60-mile scale, with uniform spac- 
ing. The finish is black faced en- 





Garford Ford type speedometer 


amel with nickel-plated trimmings. 
The price of the complete outfit 
ready for attaching is $12.50. 

It is claimed by the company that 
wear or changes of temperature 
will not affect the proper indicating 
of the speed with this device. The 
balls used in the Garford speed- 
ometer are of standard type, such 
as are used in the bearings of auto- 
mobiles, and they are guaranteed to 
vary less than two-tenths of a thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter. 
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The Motorcycle on the 
Farm 


ce accompanying illustration 

gives a good idea of the use- 
fulness of. the “single-tracker” 
about the farm. The farmer is here 
shown dispatching his chore boy on 
an errand. How different is this 
from scenes in former times, when 
the errand boy would be either sent 
off on an errand astride a bulky 
farm horse, or would be obliged to 
walk to the store. 

In the new order of things the 
farmer is quick to realize the ad- 
vantages of all kinds of motor veh- 
icles, and when he is now in need 
of a tool or implement he doesn’t 
have to wait until the hired man is 
through plowing, so that he may 
hitch up and drive to town to get it. 
He merely sends his son or general 
utility boy chugging away to the 
village on his motorcycle. This 
takes only a fraction of the time 
which would be consumed in either 
hitching up a horse and driving to 
the village, or in walking there to 
get the required implement. “Farm 
efficiency” has arrived. 


“None-Such” Shock 
Absorber 


j here Brown Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is manufacturing the 
“None-Such” shock absorber for 
Ford cars. It is claimed that this 
device will eliminate all the sudden 
jars incident to driving on paved 
streets, and that it will also reduce 
all frictional wear and tear to a 
minimum. The company states 
that the mechanical principles em- 
bodied in the “None-Such” shock 
absorber are simple. As the orig- 
inal spring on the Ford car always 
pulls in a straight line, there is no 
danger of overloading or binding. 
The springs used are of vanadium 
chrome steel, and every set is 
guaranteed against. defects of 
workmanship or material for one 
year. 

To install the “None-Such” it is 
only necessary to remove two bolts 
from the absorber, and also the 
shackles joining the spring to the 
hanger or bracket. By means of 
a jack, the end of the spring is 
raised until it is even with the 
hanger. One bolt is then inserted 
through the absorber and spring. 
This bolt is then pushed over the 
top of the hanger or bracket, and 
the jack is lowered until the other 
bolt can be passed through the 
absorber and hanger. After this 
the bolts are tightened and a cot- 
ter key is passed through the bolt 
to prevent the loss of the nut. The 
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SHARP 
am §6SPARK 
* PLUGS 


HE only plug on the 











market guaranteed in 
Price, Mica, $1.50 


Porcelain, $1.25 


such a way that it is 
absolutely impossible for 
YOU to lose money. Read 
the famous Sharp guaran- 
tee. It makes Sharp 
Sparks one of the few “sure 
things.” EVERY UN- 
SOLD SPARK PLUG 
PURCHASED FROM 
US BY ANY DEALER 
CAN BE RETURNED 
TO US BY HIM AT 
ANY TIME FOR THE 
FULL. PURCHASE 
PRICE. 


‘9 
be 
os 


It is a case of “everything 
to gain and nothing to 
lose.’”’. Other dealers are 





B Ip cashing in on this generous 
W inter plan. Why not take the Goliath 
: ia 
Profits trouble to write? There ; 
_ Petticoat type 
The large cut 1s no string or hook to this Porcelain 
wr 0 oe plan. It is just a frank pP 0.75 
Priming — ug. . ’ rice 
pe ol may Tw open offer showing our . $ f 
tion chamber absolute confidence in the 
which leads the } eo 
gasoline directly quick salability of Sharp 
Ret eras $1. -- Spark Plugs in your store. 
i 1.25 as : 
Mice sant 125 Write today to ror 
Special’’ 
Price 


The Sharp Spark 
Plug Co. 


3388 Broadview Road Cleveland, Ohio 


$0.75 
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absorber must be-.oiled occasional- 
ly to prevent undue wear. 

The “None-Such” shock ab- 
sorber is priced at $10 per set of 












PAT. PEND, 
REAR 














Front and rear models of the “None- 
Such” shock absorber attached to a 
motor car 


four. A pair of front absorbers 
sells for $5, and rear shock ab- 
sorbers are priced at $6 per pair. 


Butterfield Combined 
Serew Plate 


Butterfield & Co., Inc., Derby 
Line, Vt., makers of screw plates, 
are placing on the market the But- 
terfield combined automobile screw 
plates, which contain taps and dies, 
cutting the S. A. E. standard and 
also the regular “V” thread, or the 
U. S. standard, as desired. These 
screw plates are furnished com- 
plete with stocks for holding the 
dies, and a tap wrench. They are 
packed in a hard wood case. 

The claim made for this plate is 
that, as it combines both styles of 
thread, there is no necessity for 

















Butterfield combined screw plate in 
: case 


buying two distinct screw plates. 
These plates are made in all of the 
various assortments, cutting from 
, to 1 in. 


Moore Tire-Saving Jack 


The Walker-Moore Mfg. Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., is marketing 
the Moore tire-saving jack, which 
is claimed to be low in price and to 
be practically indestructible. The 
company states that it is convenient 
and is also exceptionally easy to use. 

In order to raise a car with a 
Moore jack, it is only necessary to 
slip the padded loop on the hub and 
press down the lever. This opera- 
tion requires such a small effort 
that the company states that a boy 
can easily raise the heaviest motor 
car. 

The advantages of using a jack 
are numerous. It is well known 
that the weight of a motor car does 
little damage to the tires when the 
car is in motion. This, however, is 
not true when the car is standing 
in the garage, as the steady bearing 
down on the tires at one point while 
they are at rest makes them flabby, 
and unable to resist wear. 

It is claimed by the manufac- 
turer that with the Moore tire-sav- 
ing jacks there is no need of block- 
ing up a motor car for the winter, 
it being stated that a set of Moore 
jacks will do the work just as well, 
with the added advantage of hav- 
ing the car ready for service when- 
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The dotted line shows position of jack 
when handle is pressed down 


ever it is required. The Moore 
tire-saving jacks are made in two 
models, a set of four of the larger 
jacks retailing at $6.50. These 
jacks are also made in a size for 
use with the Ford car. The Ford 
car jacks sell for $5.50 per set of 
four. 


Star Steam Vulcanizer 


The Star Vulcanizer Mfg. Com- 
pany, 27414 North High street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is manufacturing the 
Star steam vulcanizer. This device 
consists of a small boiler partly 


‘filled with water, which is heated 


by wood alcohol. It is operated by 
an adjustable burner which con- 
trols the heat to the proper tem- 


Hardware Age 


perature for perfect vulcanizing. 

The steam gauge shows the de- 
gree of heat, which the company 
claims is evenly distributed over 
the vulcanizing. plate. The Star 




















Star steam vulcanizer in operation 


vuleanizer is packed in a wooden 
box with a complete outfit of sup- 
plies. It is priced at $8. 


Combined Wrench and 


Valve Grinder 


The New York Coil Company, 338 
Pearl street, New York City, is the 
manufacturer of a combined oil pet 
eock: wrench and valve grinder for 
the Ford car. With this little de- 
vice the company states that the 
motorist can open or close the oil 
cocks on the bottom of the crank 
case without any inconvenience. 
By inserting the extra adjustment 
one has a good valve-grinding tool. 

This combination device consists 
of a section of tubing 15 in. in 
length, which is knurled on one 
end for a distance of 4 in. to give 
a good grip. In the other end is 
formed a slot of the proper size 
to fit on the pet cock lever. 

A slight turn of the wrist opens 
or closes the pet cock, and, due to 
the length of the tool, it is un- 
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Combined oil pet cock wrench and 
valve grinder 


necessary to crawl under the car. 
By referring to the illustration, it 
will be noticed that the valve grind- 
ing attachment is shown pulled out 
of the handle, while in the lower 
part of the illustration the tool is 
shown with the valve-grinding at- 
tachment inserted. 
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“Inspected and 
Passed” 


Four generations 

of Americans have 
passed on Pexto 

tool quality. 

Pass it on yourself— 


it’s good through and 
through and 


‘‘Made in America’’ 


The Peck, Stow& Wilcox Company 

MFRS. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 

& Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
Builders & General Hardware 


SouTHINGTON, Conn. CLEvELanp, O. 





Your customers are 
interested in sal- 
ability and profit. 




















Miles and Miles Recorded for Years and Years 


That is about all that the average motorist thinks he requires 
of a speedometer—and heretofore that is about all he received. 
Well, we have discovered that he does need more, and we have 


also supplied that need. 


The Garford 3" Type Speedometer 


is the means of recording speed in the latest and most improved 
way. Mechanical simplicity and the use of only one spring in 
the entire construction insure accuracy and at the same time 
say “once installed, the ‘3” Type’ never needs care.” Easy reading 
is assured by steady hands, a reflection proof dial, the accuracy 
of the scale and silver finished indicators against a black back- 


ground. 
The “3” Type” sells for only $12.50. Write. 


The Garford Manufacturing Co. 








100 Olive Street ELYRIA, OHIO 
DISTRIBUTORS 
The Garford Mfg. Co. The Dean Electric Co. The Dean Electric Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


The Sumter Telephone Supply Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


November 5, 1914 





Help Wanted and 


$1.00 minimum rate. 





Business Opportunity 


Advertisements 2c. per word— A 
advertisement in these classified columns 


will produce the desired results. 

The following letter from D. A. Sar- 
gent of Hopkins, Mo., is characteristic 
of the many unsolicited testimonials 
which we are continually receiving from 


Situations Wanted 
2c. per word—50c. minimum. 


Display rates on request 


“BUSINESS 


satisfied advertisers. 





WANT TO BUY, SELL OR EX- 
CHANGE ANYTHING IN THE 
HARDWARE LINE? 


OPPORTUNITY” 


sale of 
month. 





I inserted an ad 
Harpware Acz, for my tinners’ tools 
this month. 


I got more letters than I could an- 
swer from about 10 States. I closed the 


if I had had them, thanks to your publi- 
cation, HARDWARE AGE. 
Respectfully, 


Hopkins, Mo. 
in your periodical, 


my tools on the 26th of this 
I could have sold several sets 


D. A. SARGENT. 








Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 





Original letters of reference should 
not be enclosed with rephes to ad- 
vertisements appearing in these col- 
umns as they are frequently mis- 
laid and lost. A copy of the refer- 
ence will serve the purpose. 





MANUFACTURER of full line 
household specialties wants local 
representatives in all important cities 
to handle line on commission, De- 
partment stores, hardware dealers, 
instalment houses, premium  con- 
cerns, are all big users, State ex- 
perience, lines handled and territory 
covered. We want none but those 
who can “make good.” For suca 
our proposition is an excellent one. 
Address “S. H.,” care HarpWware 
Ace, New York. 





SALARIED POSITIONS. 

We have calls for tinners, plumb- 
ers, salesmen, clerks, stenographers, 
etc. If you wish a position we can 
place you. Write for particulars— 
places you under no obligations. 
Systems Service Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Al SALESMAN by large manu- 
facturer of standard line; valuable 
territory with large established 
trade; good opportunity for ener- 
getic and progressive man, compe- 
tent to handle the larger furniture 
and hardware trade. Address 
“C. G.,” care Harpware Ace, New 
York. 


SIDE LINE SALESMEN—take 
an order in every town; we offer 
dealers advertising sales co-opera- 
tion that moves the goods. “Angle 
Stroke” is the only Automatic Razor 
Sharpener that strops with diagonal 
stroke—more than 250,000 in use— 
liberal commissions. Write for our 
sales plan. J. A. Kress, Canton, 
Ohio. 


WANTED—Live salesman by re- 
sponsible tool house manufacturing 
line high grade tools. Liberal com- 
mission paid salesman securing busi- 
ness from the large retail hardware 
trade in States of North and South 
Dakota. Submit references, stating 
experience, age and number years 
selling, and what other lines han- 
died. Be particular to state what 
trade is sold to avoid mistakes, Only 
men of experience who can secure 
orders for a line, not single items, 
need apply. Address “D. F.,” care 
Harpware Ace, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED—We have 
a good proposition to make to live 
wire shear and scissors salesmen in 
every State. Write now, giving ex- 














rience and references. Sawyer, 
00 Powers Building, Rochester, 
New York. 





WANTED—Capable and energetic 
young man as assistant sales man- 
ager for jobbing hardware and sup- 
ply house in Virginia. Must have 
experience, good character, habits 
and able to do some catalogue com- 
piling. From Virginia, Tennessee 
or North Carolina preferred. Splen- 
did future for right : o down 
and outs need answer. Address “‘E. 
V.,” care Harpware Ace, New York. 





SALESMEN wishing a profitable 
side line can double their income 
with our order getting, trade hold- 
ing specialty line of whips. Big 
commission on orders and reorders. 
Exclusive territory. “‘Manufactur- 
ad P. O. Box 383, Westfield, 

ass. 





SALESMAN for Missouri and 
Nebraska to represent a manufac- 
turer of stoves, ranges, oil stoves, 
ovens, stove pipe and general stove 
supplies. Reference reauired. State 
salary expected, age and experience. 
Address “E. X.,” care Harpware} 


SALESMEN WANTED to carry 
a side line article that will sell upon 
sight everywhere you show it; an 
electric lantern to retail at $1.00. 
This is the most practical article on 
the market. Absolutely new, never 
shown before; works on search light 
piinerete: uses standard dry cell. 

iberal commissions promptly paid. 
Write sole manufacturers. Metal 
Specialties Mfg. Co., 736-738 West 

onroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 


SALESMAN for: southern Indi- 
ana to represent a manufacturer of 
stoves, ranges, oil stoves, ovens, 
stove pipe, tinners’ supplies and 
house furnishing goods. Reference 
ho yee State salary expected, age 
and experience. Address “E. Y.,” 
care Harpware Ace, New York. 


A LARGE MANUFACTURER of 
a standard article sold by depart- 
ment, house furnishing, dry goods, 
hardware stores and woodenware 
dealers, wants a number of men to 
represent them in different parts of 
the country. Write giving age, ref- 
erences, number of side lines car- 
ried, territory covered and length of 
time you have been on the road. 
Address “E. Z.,” care HArpWARE 
Ace, New York. 











YOUNG man not over 30 years 
old, with selling experience in cut- 
lery and tools, is wanted to take a 
financial interest in an old estab- 
lished firm. Fine opening for some 
one with a little money, plenty of 
brains, good worker and satisfactory 
references. Address “F. A.,” care 
Harpware Acz, New York. 








Ace, New York. 


SALESMEN to handle new line 
of portable floor and desk lamps 
(electric), needed in every home, 
office and factory. These lamps are 
priced lower than the market and 
also have valuable new features to 
help boom sales. Great sellers for 
hardware, electrical supply, depart- 
ment store and stationery trade. 
Liberal commission proposition and 
exclusive territories to right parties. 
C. Spiro Mfg. Co., New York 

ity. 


aw We HAVE 
SALESMEN— WE HAVE 
CELLENT territory open to sales- 
men of ability. This is a proposi- 
tion that appeals to the best class 
of concerns. Sales are easy and 
your profits large. Write us today 
for catalog H-3 covering the Schick 
All-Steel Paper Baler. EN- 
PORT MFG. COMPANY, Daven- 


port, Iowa. 











Situations Wanted 


12 YEARS’ ADVERTISING AND 
SALES EXPERIENCE IS 
READY FOR SOME HARD. 

WARE MANUFAC- 
- TURER 
And this experience extends from 
the study of markets—buying ten- 
dencies and trade conditions, on up 
to the building of complete selling 
and advertisin a ae built upon 

a solid foundation of facts. The 

writer ows retailing conditions. 

He can co-operate with the retailer 

in his sales problems. He knows 

retailing through actual study and 
association with it. He is a writer 
as_ well. Can write copy for and 
build business getting letters—fold- 
ers, booklets and catalogs—news- 
paper and magazine advertisements. 

His price is not too high for the 

manufacturer who knows values— 

who buys the service of men ac- 
cording to what they can produce. 

He is thirty and married. He will 

answer your letters immediately. 

Address “D. E.,” care Harpware 





SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN with 
several years’ experience calling 
upon the jobbing hardware trade, 
would like to connect with reputable 
manufacturer. M. E. Sipe, Ridge- 
ville, Indiana. 





HARDWARE MAN, ffor past 
several years with Massachusetts 
wholesale hardware store, part time 
in charge of prenee and part on 
books, desires change. Address “E. 
I.,” care Harpware Ace, New York. 


ENERGETIC, temperate’ and 
strictly honest retail and builders’ 
hardware man desires position with 
ood live house. Best references 
urnished. Address “E. M.,” care 
Harpware Acez, New York. 








‘COMPETENT HARDWARE 
MAN with retail and road experi- 
ence desires position in store or on 


road. Clean record and good ref- 
erences. Southwest preferred. “E. 
0.,” care Harpware Ace, New 
York. 








YOUNG MAN, ave 29, twelve 
vears’ experience selling hardware, 
familiar with general line, experi- 
enced builders’ hardware man: first 
class references: now emnloved; de- 
sires change. Address “E. O.,” care 
Harpware Ace, New York. 





MAN, 35, with fourteen years’ ex- 
perience, wishes to change; now with 
New York State jobbing house in 
charge of cost and profit department. 
Well informed on prices and goods. 
Understands builders’ hardware ard 
paint. Once buyer for large retail 
concern, Would consider position 
in any part of country. Wad _ ex- 
perience in Sovth. Reply “E. S.,’’ 
care HArpWARE AcE, New York. 








AcE, New York. 


SPECTALTIES WANTED — Ex- 
perienced salesman calling on the 
jobbine trade from Colorado to and 
including the Pacific Coast wants 
snecialties for jobbers. Address “F 
T.,” care Harpware Ace, New York. 





I (ALTHOUGH PERMANENT. 
LY EMPLOYED) want to make 
change; desire position with pro- 
gressive hardware house; 24 vears of 
age, 6 years’ experience in wholesale 
and retail: steady, energetic. trust- 
worthy. Can furnish best of refer- 
ence. J. C. Cord, P. O. Box 157. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


—_— 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — 
Young man of good address, age 
22, ambitious, energetic, four years 
with present concern as salesman 
in New York City and environs. 
desires connection with a well es- 
tablished house in the hardware, ma- 
chinery or equipment field as sales- 
man. Extensive acquaintance 
among the trade. Fxcellent refer- 
ences. Address “F. P.,” care Harp- 
ware Ace, New York. 








SALESMAN for stoves, tin plates 
or enameled ware will be open for 
a road position in New York Jan. 1. 
Address “E. W.,” care HarpWare 
Ace, New York. 





EXPERIENCED and SUCCESS- 

L representative in South Amer- 
ica desires to add two or three 
non-competing lines to his list. So 
that you can determine whether or 
not it would pay you to try and sel! 
your goods to those markets, he wil! 
give you the necessary information 
before making the next trip. This 
s an unusual opportunity for Amer- 
can hardware and machinery manu- 
facturers who desire to extend their 
foreign business. Correspondence is 
invited, but quick action is necessary. 


ey ee ee mee 
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F. B.,” care Harpware Ace, New 
York. 





* ate 


MARRIED MAN, age 29, with 
ten years’ business experience, 
wishes to connect with manufactur- 
ing or wholesale concern. Experi- 
enced in accounting, credits, col- 
lections, correspondence, selling and 
as office executive. Opportunit 
rather than large salary desired. 
References furnished. ress “D. 
W.,” care Harpware Acre, New 
York. 


A young lady of excellent family 
connections, culture, refinement and 
education seeks a position where in- 
tegrity, trustworthiness, honor, punc- 
tiliousness, adaptability, and capa- 
bility are of great value and essen- 
tial qualities to a business man of 
highest repute. Capable of-all cler- 
ical or office duties, excepting stenog- 
raphy. Exceptional credentials from 
present employer. Address “F. C.,” 
care Harpware Acre, New York. 











Business Opportunities 





IF YOU ARE DESIROUS of 
buying, selling or exchanging a 
stock of hardware we can be of 
great service to you on account of 
our intimate knowledge of these 
matters in every section of the 
United States, Address “‘H. B. ” 
care Harpware AGE, New York. 


CASH FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
OR REAL ESTATE—I bring buy- 
ers and sellers together. No matter 
where located, if you want to buy, 
sell or exchange any kind of prop- 
erty or business anywhere at any 
rice, write me. Established 1881. 
eferences. Address 
Wright, Successor to ‘ 
Cleveland, Real Estate Expert, 2166 
faome Express Building, Chicago, 


*? 








FOR SALE—A good and up-to- 
date hardware stock located in a 
flourishing Western city, population 
7,000; good reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress “A, H.,” care Harpware AGE, 
New York. 





DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL 
OR EXCHANGE a business of any 
kind? If so, write us for quick and 
es results. No charge to 
buyers. ess than 1 per cent. to 
sellers. Our System of Service 
means quick -results. Send for par- 
ticulars. System Service Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





MODERN MANUFACTURING 
PLANT, located in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, well equipped to produce 
hardware and implements at low 
cost, also to handle Fe pee grey iron 
foundry work of Al quality and a 
wide range of woodworking, would 
like to employ its surplus capacity 
to mutual advantage by getting in 
toch with parties having work of 
ths nature to pace on a contract 
basis. Personal inspection of ca- 
pacity and facilities is invited. Ad- 
dress “D. J.,” care Harpware AGE, 
New York. 





FOR SALE—Tool and_ supply 
business in an Ohio city of 40,000. 
Stock will be sold at a conservative 
invoice of about $3,500 to $4,000, or 
will consider a partner with an 
equal amount in view of increasing 
the stock. Reason for selling, not 
enough capital to handle the volume 
of business. Address “D. Y.,” care 
Harpware Acz, New York. 








WANTED — A-1 specialties or 
manufacturer’s complete line for 
the hardware, automobile and gen- 
eral trade, Will handle same on a 
jobbing or commission basis, cover- 
ing the Northern Middle States. 
Address “E. H.,” care Harpware 
Acre, New York. 
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HERE is nothing you can ; hristmas 
sell for Christmas that will 
pay you a better profit or 

make a more attractive display than ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS 
packed in holly covered boxes. Why not help and make this a real Christ- 
mas in your town and sell to the mechanics’ wives and friends a useful 
present that will be appreciated, and prove a constant and pleasant re- 
minder of your store. 
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Our original idea of Saws for Christmas is a great success. We under- 
stand it is being imitated—but then you know that ‘‘ Imitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery.”” Every year the demand increases for ATKINS SILVER 
STEEL SAWS packed in holly boxes. ATKINS ALWAYS AHEAD! 


Place your order now and make your holiday display early. Put ATKINS 
SAWS in holly boxes among your other Christmas goods and see the 
mechanics’ wives and friends gobble them up. ‘‘ Just what I wanted for 
father.’” ‘‘He’d rather have a fine saw than anything else.’’ That's 
what they all say. Try it this year and see for yourself. 


OUR OFFER—Any ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS ordered for ship- 
ment prior to December 20th will be packed, when specified, without extra 
charge in beautiful holly covered individual boxes. This offer is not con- 
fined to hand saws alone, as we have many other items which we will 
supply in the same way. With them will be sent free of charge, an at- 
tractive Santa Claus and Christmas Bell window trim. 
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Get your order in now—There is no time to spare 


E. C. ATKINS ( COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Uffice and Factory: Indianapolis, Ind. Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ont. 


Branches carrying complete stocks in the following cities, address E.C. ATKINS & COMPANY, Incorporated 


Atlanta Memphis New Orleans Portland, Ore. Seattle Sydney, N.S.W. 
Chicago Minneapolis New York City San Francisco Vancouver, B. C. 


Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, England. Agents for Great Britain 
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Double Grip he 
OUR NEW DOUBLE JAWED 
No. 91% 
JNEIDA JUMP TRAP 
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corresponds in size to the No. 1%. 


Supplies the demand for a double jawed trap larger than the 
No. 91. Especiatly adapted for catching skunks and mink. 


Ask your dealer for this Double Jawed No. 91% 
Oneida Jump Trap. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lr. 


ONEIDA, N.Y. 











This advertisement is appearing in all of the best trapping publications 











